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TEACHERS EDITION 


REBIRTH OF FRANCE 
A Unit for This Week 


France has played a leading role in the history of Europe 
and the world. Geographically she holds the center of the 
European stage. She has starred in the drama of civilization. 
True Frenchmen have played their part well in spite of their 
country’s defeat. Now the lights are coming up again in 
France. The curtain is rising on a new act. The nations look 
to France for a performance worthy of her tradition. 


HOW TO GET READY 


Ask the class what Frenchman is most often in the news 


today. What do they know about de Gaulle? How has he 
become the spokesman for his country? Ask them to name 
earlier French spokesmen for democracy (Voltaire, Rousseau, 
LaFayette, Zola, Clemenceau, Herriot, etc.) 

Assign “France Demands: ‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity’ ” 
and “Letter from France” for ‘class study. Make three groups 
responsible for special topics: politics, economic problems, 
geography and resources. Ask each group to make a bibliog- 
raphy of materials on their topic available in the library. 


DURING THE PERIOD 
Let pupils who have some relative in the armed forces in 
France read aloud parts of their letters. Locate the region 


they are in, on the map on this week’s cover or a wall, 


map. Ask the geography group to describe these regions and 
then other parts of the country. Bring out contrasts between 
Brittany, the chateaux country, Normandy, the Riviera. 

Ask the economics group to take charge of a discussion of 
French agriculture and manufacturing. Bring out differences 
between light and heavy industries (textile as opposed to 
iron and steel). Point out importance of “luxury” exports. 
Suggest possible development of potential water power, 
lend-lease aid to recovery, lack of coal and its relation to 
security problems. 

Now let the political group take over the discussion. Bring 
out France’s security stake in the Rhineland, its importance 
in understanding her recent diplomatic moves. Discuss the 
present coalition government, and party conflict as a recur- 
rent source of weakness, because it can defeat majority rule 
and open the way for domination by selfish interests. Com- 
pare the French party system with our-two-party set up. 


FOLLOW UP 

Go back ove: French history to find those activities in 
which she has been truly great, her development as a prac- 
tical democracy, and the methods she used to gain security. 
List postwar @ims which you think essential for France. 


. 
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Class Questions and Teaching Materials 
TRANSPORTATION: 2. CARRYING THE GOODS 


1. How many types of freight cars can you name, giving 
an example of the kind of load they haul? 

2. What kinds of restriction do state laws place on inter- 
state trucking? 

3. For Discussion: How do buses and trains work together 
to deliver the goods to all types of communities? 

For Further Reference: “Are the United States United?” 
(pamphlet). Facts and discussion of interstate trucking regu- 
lations. Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, Michigan; “The Air- 
line and Your Community,” (Pamphlet) Transcontinental & 
Western Airline Service. 

Activity: On an outline map of the U. S. draw a colored 
line around your state. Trace on the map main “through” 
highways. What sources of supplies and industrial centers 
are located on highways crossing your state? What goods 
travel over these highways? What regulations do your state 
laws place on trucks from other states? 


ALL’S NOT QUIET ON THE HOME FRONT 

1. Why does labor object to “straight-time hourly earn- 
ings” as a basis for computing wage increases? 

2. How did munitions’ production for January 1945 com- 
pare with the output for the previous month? 

3. For Discussion: Why does labor favor the Wagner-Kil- 
gore bill and oppose the May-Bailey bill? 

Activity: War labor problems increase as German deteat 
comes nearer, because industry looks ahead to changes in 
production. Hold a round-table discussion on the question: 
“How will victory in Europe affect employment and pro- 
duction?” 


WHEN FRANCE GAVE US A HELPING HAND 

1. How could France’s aid to the American colonies in- 
crease her national prestige? 

2. What did France stand to gain commercially if the 
colonies won their independence from England? 

3. For Discussion: What were LaFayette’s motives tor 
supporting the cause of the American revolutionaries? 

Activity: Assign Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau for 
special study and report. What social ideas did they have 
which we have put in practice? Find quotations from their 
writings, read them aloud and discuss them in class. 

The ideas of these men and the success of the American 
Revolution encouraged French revolt against despotism. 
Read the French Declaration of the Rights of Man and our 
Declaration of Independence and compare the two. 


IN THIS ISSUE: French Number + The Land, Its People, Its Government, 


Economics, Leaders, Literature — Victor Hugo, 


Moliere, Symbolist Poets 











COMING NEXT WEEK 


For Social Studies and General Classes: 

Germany on the Brink: The crumbling Nazi de- 
fenses as overwhelming Allied drives push forward 
from East and West. 

Anti-Discrimination Laws — State and National. 

Women and National Service, by Henry Steele Com- 
mager. 

Inside Washington: Moving Day in Executive Jobs, 
by Creighton J. Hill. 


For English Classes: 
Teen-Age Bill of Rights — Article by Elliott Cohen. 
The Art of Conversation — Essay by D. C. Russell. 
The Altar Cloth — story by Katherine Lyon. 
Gleam of Lancelot — Poem by E. A. Robinson. 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


In this issue the literature of France is included for the 
consideration of students along with that of our fighting 
Allies, China, Great Britain, and Russia. Although the exact 
position of France in the postwar family of nations had not 
yet been determined as we went to press, no thinking person 
would deny her illustrious past nor the great contributions 
she has made to the cause of liberty in the world. 

For that reason, and because the editors of Scholastic be- 
lieve that young people should come to know and under- 
stand the cultures and the peoples of the lands which are 
being brought closer and closer to us by the war, we present 
in this issue a brief glimpse at French literature. Naturally a 
complete understanding and appreciation of foreign cultures 
cannot come except after long study. But perhaps these ex- 
ploratory issues of Scholastic will at least whet students 
appetites for further investigation. 

That is their purpose. 


The Great Writers of France 
French Poetry 


These two selections should be read first. Teachers may 
find it profitable to take class time for oral reading and dis- 
cussion. Here are some questions for use either in this exer- 
cise or after silent reading: 

1. Probably Voltaire’s most tamous words are: “Although 
1 do not for one moment agree with what you are saying, | 
will defend to the death your right to say it.” This is a clue 
to the clarity of his logic. Why is satire often a too] of a 
most logical mind? 

2. Rousseau was a rebel. Who are some other famous 
rebels of literature? Why are the ideas of rebels so often of 
importance and interest? 

3. While Flaubert was a realist, Zola is otten called “the 
tather of naturalism.” What is the difference between realism 
and naturalism? How do they differ from romanticism? 

4. What examples can you find in American and English 
literature to match the monumental series of novels written 
by Balzac, Proust, and Rolland? 


5. According to some critics, symbolism (whether in 


prose, verse, or drama) is at the opposite end of the scale 
from fantasy. They line things up this way: fantasy is the 
utterly wnreal; romance, the unlikely; realism is likely and 
real, as its name implies, but permits artistic “screening”; 
naturalism is a truer and more brutal sort of realism; and sym- 
bolism goes beyond mere apparent realities to the realities 
of the subconscious. With this in mind, try to mention one 
work — prose, verse, or drama — which fits into each cate- 
gory, and be prepared to defend your choice. 


The Would-Be Gentleman 
Discussion Questions: 

1. Is the discussion between the Philosophy Master and 
Mr. Jordan intended to be taken seriously? What indications 
ot the author’s intention do you find? 

2. Mr. Jordan’s constant surprise at how much he does 
not know is reminiscent of Mark Twain’s old man who, when 
asked if he could speak French, replied: “Dunno. Never 
tried.” In both there is, beneath the humor, the deep mystery 
of human communication. What do you think Moliére is 
trying to say about it? 

3. There is also a subtle dig in this passage at the con- 
stant bickering among the pseudo-sophisticated as to the 
difference between poetry and prose. How much importance 
do you think Moliére attaches to the difference? Do you think 
he would be satisfied with the Philosophy Master’s dis- 
tinction? 


The Corvette Claymore 
Discussion Questions: 

1. As well as anything else, this little story indicates 
Hugo’s superb narrative power. How has he succeeded in 
making a rather inconsequential incident possess power, 
suspense and drama? 

2. The story gives its characterizations and sets its scene 
succinctly, unobtrusively, but effectively. Find examples of 
each. 

3. Are you satisfied with the ending ot the story? Could it. 
have been brought to a close any sooner? With what effect? 
Class Assignment: 

Read and report on at least one more short story by Victor 
Hugo. In writing your report, feel free to contrast and com- 
pare with the present stary. Include in your estimate of the 
story some consideration of narrative style, characterization, 
and any other details which seem noteworthy. 





Key to “A Quiz on France” 
I. 9, 6, 8, 10, 1, 7, 8, 2, 5, 4. 
Il. 3, 6, 4, 1, 5, 2. 
Wm. F, F, T, F, T, F,F,T, F, F. 
IV. 19, 20, 18, 19, 17, 20, 19, 20, 15, 20; G, G, 
L, M, L, P, L, A, P. tins 
VI. 1916, broken stowage, classification yards, state, locomotive 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
I. Check 1, 3, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15. 


II. 1-c; 2-b; 3-b; 4-c; 5-b; 6-a. 

Ill. 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; heq 

IV. 1-A; 2-C; 3-C; 4-C; 5- 

Words to the Wise: 1; ob 8-f; 4-a; 5-c; 6-4; 7-d; 8-h; 9-e; 
10-g. 
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In the Ford kitchen... this little trial engine sputtered into life 


T HAPPENED in the very early 

1890’s. In the kitchen >f his ‘De- 
troit home, a young engineer, named 
Henry Ford, was testing a principle 
of the internal combustion engine. 

His apparatus, clamped to the 
kitchen sink, was a piece of one-inch 
gas pipe, reamed out for a cylinder— 
the flywheel, a handwheel from a 
lathe. Gasoline was fed from an oil 
cup. A wire connected to the kitchen 
light furnished the spark. 

He spun the flywheel. Flame came 
from the exhaust, the sink shook and 
the trial engine was running under its 
own power. Mr. Ford was satisfied. 


He put the engine aside. His idea 
was proved. 

But he did not stop to applaud 
himself. “The man who thinks he has 
done something,’’ Mr. Ford once said, 
“hasn’t even started.” His mind was 
already stirring with thoughts of a 
new and larger engine for transporta- 
tion use. : 

Just ahead lay the pioneering which 
was to produce the Ford automobile 
of world-wide use. Ahead lay the cre- 
ation of the first industrial assembly 
line, hundreds of inventions and im- 
provements, the building of more 
than 30 million motor cars and trucks. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Today, at Ford Motor Compat 
the pioneering still goes forward. N 
methods, materials and devices @ 
continually being developed. You 
don’t hear about many of them—f 
Ford is doing military work. 

But one day the story of this mod 
ern pioneering can be told. It willt 
told by new Ford, Mercury and 
coln motor cars so advanced in st] 
and‘ engineering that millions 
want to own them. 

“STARS OF THE FUTURE”. Listen to the now 
musical program dedicated to and performed by 


On ali Blue Network stations every Friday nig) —% 
E.W.T., 7:00 C.W.T., 9:30 M.W.T., 8:30 P.W.T. 
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RANCE, the second largest country in Europe west of 
Russia, with the second largest empire in the world, 
is an old geographical unit which, except for ancient con- 
quests over Belgium, Austria and Spain, has had nearly the 
same boundaries through the centuries. The main. reason 
for this unity is.that France’s land borders, except in the 
easily invaded northern plain, 
are natural ones — the Pyre- 
nées and the Alps-Jura-Vosges 
mountain chain. A tempting 
spoil for invaders, France 
touches three of the most im- 
portant seas in Europe; has 
natural -rovites leading to 
these seas in the Rhone, Ga- 
ronne and Seine valleys; and 
has Europe’s best soil and 
climate. 
La Belle France, a devoted countryman’s country, con- 
sists of many contrasting provinces, each of them lovely. 
Industrial Lorraine, birthplace of Joan of Arc, is a land of 
white wine vineyards and Europe’s largest iron mines. 
Alsace controls two strategic canal passes to Germany. It has 
vast woods in the north, peat bogs along the Rhine, ferny 
gorges with cragtop castles in the west, and quaint timber- 
and-cobblestone villages. Half-Celtic, half-Teuton, the bi: 
lingual Alsatians distrust French politicians but despise the 
Germans. 
In Burgundy, where Middle Ages chivalry gathered to 
hear St. Bernard preach the Second Crusade, the countryside 
is flat, and each village’ sports 
the name of a red Seaady 
wine. 

Jagged. Alps torm Dau 
phiné and Savoie and cul- 
minate in Mont Blanc, loftiest 
peak in western Europe. 
Here, where summer moun 
tain climbing first developed, 
melting glaciers drain - past 
shepherds’ chalets, edelweiss 
and pine to form river valleys 

where grow potatoes, trufles and silkworm mulberry trees 

Provence is a .warm land of yellow canyons, red hills, 
olive and orange groves, and a Riviera (Mediterranean 
coast) of sun-washed: palms and, pastel-colored cliffside 
towns. In ancient times it was settled by the Phoenicians. 
Provence’s troubadours brought the art of lyric -poetry to 
England. Past Greco-Roman ruins, the Rhone empties near 
the rowdy docks of cosmopolitan Marseille. 


A bitter mistral (north wind) shrieks down the Colorado- 
like gorges of Languedoc to chill this wineland’s brick towns, 
almond trees and cypress. 

Bordering tle Garonne from the Pyrenées region of the 
Basques to the trade port of Bordeaux is Gascony, home of 
King Henry IV and Saint Bernadette of Lourdes. Oxen 
ploughing red clay fields; solid chatéaux towers hung with 
roses; seaboard sheep flatlands of pine and heather — this is 
Gascony. 

From La Rochelle to Paris 
extends the flat plain of the 
Loire basin, the “Chateaux 
Country” of Poitou-Orléan- 
ais, where cattle graze by 
hawthorn-edged _ grainfields, 
and where poplar-lined drive- 
ways lead up to the terraced 
gardens, moats and _ steep 
slate roofs of historic cha- 
teaux. 

Brittany's Celtic fishermen 
sometimes think of seceding trom France. [hem granite 
storm-swept promontory contains Druid menhirs; their lives 
revolved around daring trips to Iceland cod banks; and their 
one great comfort is worship at the religious Five Pardons. 

Northeast of Brittany lies Normandy, France’s richest and 
now most battle-scarred province, birthplace of William the 
Conqueror. Shrewd and reserved, the Normans make Cam- 
embert cheese, cider and Calvados brandy and own France’s 
finest apple orchards and sheep pastures. Normandy includes 
steep cliffs and dreary sand flats around Cherbourg; wooded 
ravines and lush cattle fields below Caen, and much of 
France's finest Gothic achitecture.. ~ 

Behind the golden beaches of Picardy are chalk scarps, 
shifting dunes, canal-drained peat marshes, old timbered 
cowns dominated by belfries, France’s largest coal mines, 
and miles of Flanders plain made desolate by years of war 

: The immense fertile plain 
otf Champagne has acres of 
alfalfa and grain, vineyards 
that give the only true cham- 
pagne in the world. and 
Reims Cathedral, baptismal 
site of French kings. Con 
nected to the Rhine by busy 
canals,“ Champagne’s Marne 
tiver winds into the industrial 
suburbs of Paris, hub of 
European culture City of 
Light. Heart of France 
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vs. left in FRANCE 


“Your average Frenchman votes well to the left of his own 
behavior. He votes to spend the national budget to. compensate 
somehow for his personal stinginess; he proclaims’ international- 
ism to compensate tor his being the most utterly rooted of all 
Europeans to his own soil. He dearly loves an orator who .can 
evoke all the symbols of revolution, and he will vote for him. But 
he would be horrified if the man he backed ever “carried out more 
than a small part ofthe sweeping program which got him 
elected. *I]} ne faut jamais exagerer! (One must never exag- 
gerate! )” 


S France prepares tor her first elections since 1936, this 

penetrating observation by the French writer Raymond 
Dior-is a good one to keep in mind. The elections will begin 
April 29 and continue until June 3 with successive ballots 
every two weeks. Women will vote for the first time in 
French history, and anyone: who was a member of a militant 
collaboration (pro-Nazi) organization will be distranchised. 

The elections will be only municipal ones (for municipal 
and departmental councils in all communes of the 90 de 
partements including, Corsica). The national elections (to 
replace the present provisional government with a popu 
larly elected president and national legislature) will not be 
held until the three million French men and women now m 
Germany are brought home. But from the outcome of these 
local ballotings. the world will be able to judge the trend 
of public feeling in France teday. Four problems loom 
large on the election horizon of France — politics, purge, 
press and protection. 


Politics 
The pre-war over-supply of political parties has simmered 
down to a handful As French men and women go to the 
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Keystone 
Scene (above) in Chamber of Deputies in 1930s. Lines 
show how parties were grouped in left, right and center. 


polls, they wil) choose between One of the tollowing five 
political groups, from extreme left to extreme right 

The Communists: As soon as Stalin signed his pact witn 
Germany in 1939, the Communists introduced a bil] tor a 
separate peace with Germany, tied up French war produc: 
tion with strikes and spread anti-British propaganda. In 
1939 the government dissolved the Communist party. When 
Germany attacked Russia, in 194] the Communists made a 
complete about-face, and became a powerful resistance 
torce. When the Gemmunist FTP (see: below) threatened 
civil war by refusing to,give up its arms and be incorporated 
into the French army. de Gaulle placated it by signing a 
pact with Stalin, allowing Maurice Thorez - French Com- 
munist leader who had deserted trom the French army — to 
return to Paris trom Moscow a 

The Socialists: The Socialist party (SFIO), party ot ex- 
Premier Leon Blum (either executed or held in southern 
Germany), had the largest representation in the last Cham- 
ber of Deputies. In 1943 all the resistance groups in France 
united into the National Council of Resistance’ (CNR). then 
split into the Communist-dominated National Front - with 
its military offshoot, the: Franc Tireur Partisans (FTP) - 
and the Movement of National Liberation { MLN) - with 
its military group, the Corps Franes de la Liberation 
(CFL). CFL and FTP, with*other resistance troops, formed 
the FFI, French Forces of the Inferior. 

A strange situation now. exists: that group which once 
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most strongly opposed de Gaulle (the Communist party) 
has now strung along with him, while the group that once 
championed him (the Socialists and MLN) now is the party 
of opposition. MLN feels that liberation should mean throw- 
ing out not only the Germans but also the old social- 
economic structure in France: 3 

The Radical Socialists: The party of ex-Premiers Herriot 
and Daladier (believed held in Germany), actually is 
neither radical nor socialist but conservative. It has long 


been ‘strong among the peasants and lower middle class, . 


has dominated French politics for almost 50 years. 

The Catholic Centrists. Many Catholic democratic and 
moderate parties have formed the highly important Popular 
Republican Movement (MRP) which has large representa. 
tion in the provisional cabinet (key ministers Bidault, 
Pleven, de Menthon and Teitgen). It is a middle road party 
that advocates gradual, not revolutionary, ‘secial change. 
It plans to get working class support by joining hands with 
the Labor Group (a fusion of two northern France resistance 
groups) and hopes to win the women’s votes through the 
influence of the clergy. 

The Rightists, formerly inclading many of the well-to-do 
businessmen and the aristocracy, are the weakest party. As 
tor the monarchists, who want a king to rule France, no one 
takes them seriously except the monarchists themselves. 

Two other groups will be of great influence at the polls — 
the peasants and the trade unions. Except in urban centers, 
France is a very conservative country and its “backbone” 
always has been the peasant, to whom every type of govern- 
ment has catered with low taxes and strong. agricultural 
tariffs, often at the sacrifice of economic efficiency. The 
main French trade unions are the Confederation Generale 
du Travail (CGT) and the Confederation Frangaise des 
Travailleurs Chrétiens (CFTC), the latter a strong Catholic 
trade union particularly important in Alsace-Lorraine. 

No one can say which of the above parties will win at 
the polls. Right after liberation de Gaulle clinched the sup- 
port of the Leftists (who were his strongest backers) by 
promising to nationalize heavy industries and mines. Then 
he swung around and tried to obtain the backing of the 
Centrists and -Rightists by postponing any radical economic 
change on the grounds that his provisional government has 
no right to. change the laws of France until given power to 
do so by free national elections. At present de Gaulle, 
therefore, seems to be treading a middle path between the 
tight and left forces. When national élections finally are 
held, most observers feel that the majority of the present 
provisional government will be returned to office and that 
de Gaulle will emerge as president. Albert Lebrun legally 
is still president but virtually has retired in favor of de 
Gaulle. 


Purge 


France is going through a bitter period ot selt-criticism. 


Frenchmen realize all too well that theirs was a shameful, 
rather than heroic, defeat caused by political weakness as 
much as by military unpreparedness. They are vowing that 
those primarily responsible for defeat in\ 1940, as well as 
those who collaborated with the enemy ‘after it, will be 
punished. The big problem is, who is a collaborator? Thou- 
sands of accused persons still remain in prison, as yet with- 
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out défense lawyers or trials, sometimes on the mere de- 
nunciation of someone who has a personal grudge. 


Press 


With some admirable exceptions, France’s pre-war press ~ 
was dishonest. They often were given funds by foreign coun- 
tries and by big businesses and distorted the news. But 
during the occupation hundreds of honest, bold under- 
ground papers were born. A national publicity bureau has 
been set up to insure truthful advertising, and the Agence 
Frangaise de la Presse (like our A. P:) has been organized 
to gather news. Nevertheless, many of the independent pa- 
pers criticize de Gaulle for stretching military censorship to 
cover political censorship. 


Protection 


France cannot retain her former’ grandeur, cannot help 
more in the defeat and occupation of Germany, without a 
Grande Armee. Under lend-lease the U. S. has equipped 
eight French divisions, 300 supply units and a French ‘air 
force of 15,000 men. 

Two political factors caused trouble tor French govern- 
ments in pre-war days. One was the constitutional provision 
whereby a Cabinet could be overthrown by a. simple ma- 
jority vote of the Chamber of Deputies. The second factor, 
closely related to the first, was the great number of political 
parties in the country. Thus no one party controlled a 
majority in the Chamber. For this reason, most govern- 
ments represented coalitions (alliances) of political groups. 
Whenever these groups fell out among themselves, the 
Cabinet would topple. Amendments are now being con- 
sidered to prevent a recurrence of this situation. 


: 





hree Lions 
Two members of the French Forces of the Interior (FFI) 
round up a German prisoner in Southern France. 
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France Demands: 


4s Liberty: 


Fraternity 


with “BIG THREE™ 


N international affairs, France does not wish to be the “Mr. 

In-Between” — the intermediary power between the small 
and. great States. 

Her national aspiration is to be recognized as, the Big 
Fourth. She holds claim to this rank by virtue of her size, 
her population, her weight and location on the Continent, 
her remarkable recent rebirth, her potential strength — mili- 
tary and industrial — and her culture, history and ‘tradition. 
The failure of the Allied Big Three to acknowledge fully 
this claim explains to a large measure “the chip on the 
shoulder” of Genera] Charles’ de Gaulle. 

The French are not given to concealing their feelings. 
When they are “peeved,” they show it. They did that twice 
in recent weeks. Piqued by France’s exclusion from the Big 
Three Conterence in Yalta, General de Gaulle snubbed 
President Roosevelt by refusing an invitation to meet with 
him in Algiers last February. For the same reason basically 
the French government earlier this month.turned down an 
offer to join the United States, Britain, Russia and China in 
sponsoring the United Nations Conference in San Francisco 
on April 25. 

France had previously agreed to be one of the inviting 
powers to the United Nations meeting. But later she reversed 
her position. She decided, according to the State Department 
announcement of March 5, to attend the*conference, but not 
to join in sponsoring it. Behind the refusal were a series of 
conditions set forth by France which the other sponsoring 
governments declined to accept: It is reported that the de 
Gaulle government wanted to reserve for itself the right to 
submit amendments to the proposals for a world security 
system which had been drafted without French’ representa- 
tion at Dumbarton Oaks last summer.-France’s view was that 
she could not be bound to a project which she never had an 
opportunity to discuss. 

There is more than mere’ French “touchiness” to the 
triction between France and her major “Allies, The under- 
lying, guiding principle of French foreign policy — in addi- 
tion to the restoration of her. former prestige as a world 
power — is the attainment of national security. Specifically, 
France Wants security from German attack. Three times in 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatc 


Rebirth of a Nation 

seventy years she has been invaded by her warlike neighbor 
This time France is determined that it shall not happen 
again. She wants Germany everlastingly deprived of the 
power to wage war. To this end, Frafice seeks the dominant 
control of the Rhineland, Ruhr and Saar. As General de 
Gaulle declared bluntly on January 25, “France does not 
intend to finish the war-without the assurance that French 
forces will be installed permaneney from one end of the 
Rhine-to the other.” 

At the Yalta Conference, the Big Three decided to grant 


_to France the right to occupy one of the zones of the 
defeated Reich. “It-has been agreed,” the communique read, 


“that France should be invited by the three powers, if she 
should so desire, to take over a zone of occupation and to 
participate as a fourth member of the control commission.” 
If any decision was reached by the Big Three régarding 
the final disposition of the “Rhineland, the French govern- 
ment is still very much in the dark ‘about it. General de 
Gaulle has long been apprehensive lest the Big Three should 
decide the fate of the Rhineland befere they consulted him. 
He is still to be assured to. the contrary. Fhe Rhine frontier 
is not only important to the French strategically but also 
economically. They are not .as much interested in an out- 
right annexation of the region as having it tied closer to the 
(Concluded on page 10), 


Failure to consult French on World 
Problems disrupts Allied unity 
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I Norman ee wate reports this scene: As two little 
| 





‘| Norman girls walked through the shell-splintered rubble 
(B that once was their village, the youngest child started to 
whimper. “Don’t cry,” said the eldest, “we can’t get hand- 
kerchiefs.” Thus France, except in some fertile farm areas, 
is short of everything — from hankies, needles and clothes to 
medicine, food and fuel. Yet France economically probably 
will recover more rapidly than any other European nation. 


The Assets ~ 

On a long term basis France is relatively well off. The 
French land is intensely agricultural (46 per cent is cropland, 
30 per cent pasture, 19 per-cent forest), and on it the thrifty 
peasants raise about 95 per cent of what they eat, grow a 
fifth of Europe’s-wheat and cultivate the best vineyards in 
the world. Industrially, France has several of the prerequi- 
sites of a great industrial power: the largest iron, bauxite and 
potash mines in Europe; great potential: sources of water 
power for electricity; extensive phosphate deposits and some 
zinc, manganese and antimony in the North African colonies; 
efficient shipbuilders; numerous ports and good railroad and 
canal networks. As early’as 1670 France began to manufac- 
ture. She became Europe’s Number Two manufacturing (not 
heavy industries) — nation (although far behind Britain), 
and was Europe’s second textile center. After World War I, 
when she began to build up heavy industry with Lorraine 
iron, she became an important producer of cars, aluminum 
and iron products. 
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The Debits 
On a short term basis, however, France is hard up: 
Transportation: With transport paralyzed, certain agricul- 
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Werner in the Chicago Sun 


“The legacy of Nazism”: heavy war losses, the broken 
health of 3,000,000 prisoners and slave laborers in Ger- 
many, and a rise of disease among French children. 


tural areas have surpluses of food while non-agricultural 
regions starve. Most of France’s ports are either totally ruined 
or still held by German garrisons. Hundreds of miles of 
canals, 1,800 miles of rails, 4,500 bridges, 60 per cent of 
pre-war locomotives and 75 per cent of pre-war trucks are 
wrecked. 

Coal: For lack of coal the French have had no fuel, elec- 
tricity output is down 50 per cent, and badly needed sugar 
and leather factories are closed. There is coal in France, but 
it is not reaching consumers because the mines lack timber 
props due to the transport shortage; Allied armies use most 
coal that is mined; and many of the underpaid miners have 
struck. The need for coal is one reason France insists on 
occupying Germany’s Rhineland, including the Ruhr valley. 
French coal mines do not produce good coking coal, and 
therefore the Lorraine iron works are entirely dependent on 
the Ruhr’s coal. 

Equipment: Thousands of French industries that would 
not produce for the Germans were shipped to Germany. The 
steel industry (France’s largest) and textile industry (which 
used to employ a million people) are crippled. France’s in- 
dex of production is about 25 per cent of noffnal. France and 
the U. S. have signed an_agreement whereby France will 
obtain4trom us $2,575,000,000 worth of raw materials, food, 
oil, machinery and transportation on a lend-lease basis until 
the war’s end, and after that on 30-year credit. This help 
will be paid for in part by France’s gold stocks over here, 
in part in reverse lend-lease — she is making army tires, chem- 
icals and uniforms, contributes much labor, and has given 
Algerian wheat for Italian relief. 

Manpower: Because factories have had to close, there are 
800,000 unemployed. Yet many skilled vocations lack labor 
because three million of France’s pre-war labor force of 10 

‘million persons are in Germany. Although there is unem- 
ployment now, actually in postwar years France will suffer 


(Concluded on page 10) 
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French modern art 
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Re? greatest export is ideas. It has been the home of most of N 
those artists who have inspired modern Western painting. Theirs 
is @ reaction against the classical painting of the eighteenth century. tee 
Influenced by Japanese prints and Persian miniatures, by Negro sculp- : 7 , v 
ture and Polynesian textiles, the Impressionists, Expressionists, Sym- — -. es 
bolists and Cubists, instead of copying subject matter literally, sought ; | and 
to bring out only its essentials. By exaggerating shapes, distorting i. latio 
line, rearranging depth, placing colors in swirls or dots, arid breaking : than 
up masses into their basic cones, cylinders and cubes, they gave then 
subject matter their personal interpretation. Degas, Monet, Renoir, 100, 
Van Gogh and Seurat add sunlight and air; Manet and Cezanne rein- or 
troduce solidity and perspective; Téulouse-Lautrec, Matisse and Gau- , 2 Yt helt 
quin give color and pattern; Rouvault revives the linear design of ce ~~ 
stained-glass windows; Braque works with abstract forms. Above the : Peg E 
rest towers the great experimenter, Spanish-born Pablo Picasso. TRGREEEREMRIME'OR sdodero Ar abou 
5 PICASSO, Woman in White won 
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Greta Darling: 

What a joy it is to write again — to realize that this letter 
will not have’to be smuggled out at the risk of someone’s life. 
We have saved our last few pieces of writing paper. for just 
such a “Grande Occasion!” 

We have struggled four and a half years to defeat the 
Germans’ deliberate campaign to so rob France of her men 
and so ruin the health of her children that the French popu- 
lation for generations tocomé would be smaller and weaker 
than Germany’s. As to our men, two and a half million of 


, them are prisoners, 135,000 were killed in combat, at least 


100,000 were shot as resisters and 400,000 deported. As to 
our children, although we pooled our own rations in order 
to feed them, a million of them starved to death, more thari 
half of the babies under two years have rickets, and half 
those 18 to 19 are tubercular. 

Ever-cheerful John [her brother] says that one good thing 
about the lack of milk and fish is that when you fall you 
won't break any bones because the bones are too soft to 
break! There were no medicines, bandages, cotton or disin-. 
fectants, no thermometers or bone-setting plaster, no heat 
in the jam-packed pneumonia clinics. Mother has. lost 35 
pounds, but on a constant diet of potatoes, cabbage, turnips 
and chestnuts I have put on weight, although it is flabby, 
unhealthy weight. 

Liberation was like the end of a nightmare. To hear Yank 
jeeps spinning past the Etoile, instead of the Boches’ hobnail 
boots was pure ecstasy, and we all kissed the first American 
we saw even tho’ he was an elderly major! 

It’s been the first happy winter, tho’ the coldest on record 
~ 13 degrees below! Paris was covered with snow and ice — 
imagine! We had no coal or wood, only one hour of elec- 
tricity and gas, no hot water, mostly cold meals. Rooms are 
chill and damp and_clothes (washed without soap in cold 
water) take three days to dry. Secretaries type while wearing 
gloves, and ministers work in frayed overcoats. : 

Our city diet is potatoes, bread, carrots and apples; there 
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are virtually no eggs, meat, fish, fruit, wine, milksehocolate 
or salt. Any food can be bought on the black market, ‘but 
prices are miles out of reach — $20 for a pound of butter. The 
average “white collar” worker still makes only about 2,400 
francs [less than the base pay of a U. S. soldier] or 3,000 
francs a month and has to pay about 150 francs daily for 
food. 

Picture all: New Yorkers —from the business executive to 
the most fashionable hostess — pedaling around the city on 
worn bicycles and you get the idea of Paris today. There are 


‘no taxis of buses, the jammed metro [subway] deesn’t run 


after 9 p.m., and steam passenger trains are cancelled. 

The stores, when they haven’t signs out saying “Proprietor 
Deported to Germany,” put up a wonderful front. They have 
no lighting whatever and no stocks on the shelves (oh, to be 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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Acme 
Coal was more precious than gold during France's coldest 
winter in many years. Two suitcases, being filled by this 
Frenchman, hold one month's ration of this scarce fuel. 
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FRANCE DEMANDS: 
} . 

(Concluded) 
French economy. With the coal from 
the Saar and Ruhr basins, France would 
become the leading industrial and there- 
fore the leading military power in Eu- 
rope next to Russia. 

This indecision about the future ot 
the Rhineland, added to the fact that 
France — despite her wishes — was not 
invited to Yalta, have somewhat damp- 
ened French enthusiasm for the Crimea 
declarations. They drew little comfort 
from Prime Minister Churchill's report 
to the House of Commons. His remarks 

were interpreted by French officials as 
~ saying in effect that France was not yet 
a great power in the full sense of the 
word, 
Nor were the ruffled feathers of the 
French entirely smoothed by President 
Roosevelt’s recent address to Congress. 
His reference to “prima donnas in the 
world who want to be heard” was in- 
terpreted in many quarters as a “dig” at 
General de Gaulle. 

This brings us to the roots of the 
United States-French tension. Although 
France has been liberated primarily by 
American military might, the French 
people nurse certain grievances against 
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Poor sample of United Nations unity 


“us. Among them are: (1) our continued 
recognition of the Vichy regime- until - 


1942: (2) our playing bax: with Darlan 
during the invasion of North Africa; 
and (3) our delay in recognizing the 
de Gaulle regime. It is also an open 
secret that President Roosevelt and the 
temperamental French leader do not 
get along too well personally. 

On the other hand, the signing on 
February 28 of the first formal lend- 





lease agreement between the United 
States and France will undoubtedly go 
a long way toward improving Franco. 
American relations. This pact went be- 
yond similar agreements. with other 
countries by pledging lend-lease aid to 
France in .the postwar period. It pro- 
vided, for the first time, for the furnish- 
ing of civilian goods and equipment use- 
ful not only for the prosecution of the 
war but for postwar reconstruction. 

Equally uncertain are French rela- 
tions with Russia and Britain. The re- 
cent pact with Stalin had a threefold 
purpose: (1) it guaranteed France 
against a resurgent Germany, (2) it 
muzzled Communist opposition to the 
de Gaulle government; and (3) it gave 
France a strong bargaining point in ne- 
gotiations for concessions from the Brit- 
ish. 

The deal with “Moscow, according to 
informed observers, does not mean that 
France has definitely. abandoned the 
idea of a partnership with Britain in 
the West. The two democracies are 
bound together by common interests. 

The foreign policy of France may be 
characterized as a political poker game. 
She is playing Russia against Britain 
and the two against the United States 
in order to regain for herself a dominant 
position in world affairs. ~ 





FRANCE-ECONOMY 


(Concluded) 
drastically from labor shortages because 
of her severe. casualties, the broken 
health of the population, and her de- 
clining birth rate. 

Inflation: For years before World 
War II France was weak financially. In- 
stead of obtaining needed funds by 
heavier taxation, the’treasury borrowed 
from the banks. Tax evasion was ram- 

. pant. It was practically impossible for 
a business to obtain bank credit, so busi- 
nessmen sought credit abroad and in- 
vested capital in foreign businesses 
instead of in capital-hungry French in- 
dustry. Then the Vichy government 
daily paid the Germans a sum that was 
three times higher than France’s yearly 
pre-war budget, while the Germans 
flooded France with useless money. The 
cost of living is up 300 per cent but 
wages have been increased only 40 per 
cent. To meet this situation, the govern- 
ment has urged Frenchmen to buy war 
bonds, but the French farmer is a no- 
torious hoarder of his cash. 

Rehabilitation: In World War | only 
18 of France’s departements were war- 


torn; today every district has suffered. 
More than 1,000,000 buildings have 
been totally destroyed. The’ repatriation 
problem is awesome: 780,000 French- 
men are war prisoners; 975,000 ‘slave 
laborers in Germany; 600,000 political 
deportees; 300,000 deported Alsatians 
and Lorrainers. There are 2,600,000 
French refugees, from war-wrecked re- 
gions and 500,000 non-French refugees 
in France. 

Agriculture and Industry: France’s 
small farms find competition stiff from 
the huge mechanized grainfields of Ar- 
Qentina and Canada. In addition they 


_ lack fodder, seeds. Even before the war 


French industry suffered from a lack of 
machinery, technicians and engineers. 
Nationalization: Under pressure from 
left wing political groups, de Gaulle at 
first agreed to carry out a mildly social- 
istic “planned economy.” Heavy indus- 
tries, mines and public utilities were to 
be taken over by the state and run by a 
company advised by a council of nine 
state members, eight employees, five 
consumers and two representatives of 
the companies, Less strategic big indus- 
tries will be privately owned but super- 
vised by the government, and will in- 
clude a business committee consisting 


SENLOR 


of the employer and some engineers, 
fotemen and workers (no non-union 
employee can be on the committee). 
Consumer .goods industries would not 
be restricted. But banks and ‘insurance 
companies would: be state-controlled. 
Lately, de Gaulle has indicated that this 
program may not be carried out. 

Trade: Although greatly helped by 
the phosphates ahd grain of her colo- 
nies, France has to import coal, coke, 
midst strategic -metals, oil, silk and cot- 
ton, and therefore must be on friendly 
terms with the big sea powers. To re- 
ceive imports she must~export, and so 
she hopes to sell small cars and finished 
aluminum and iron goods as well as her 
traditional luxury exports. 

Her problem in relation to the U. S. 
is how she will sell us goods, since her 
exports may be too expensive to meet 
OPA price ceilings. She must find a 
prompt solution, for as.Anne McCor- 
mick of the New York ~Times writes: 
“Marie Antoinette wasn’t as frivolous 
as she sounded when she said that if 
the people had no bread they could eat 
cake. The French have to make cake 
(luxury goods) for the very_ practical 
reason that their place in the world de- 
pends on it.” 
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Al's NOT 
- Quiet on the Home Front 


HILE the fighting in Europe and the Pacific reaches.a 
climax of fury, all is not serene on the home front. In- 
creasing signs of strain reflect the stepped-up pace of the 


war. Labor, long irked by wartime wage restrictions, is more. 


restive today than at any time since Pearl Harbor. 
Uncertainty about the future, official demands for tighter 


manpower controls and, above all, the Government’s refusal - 


to lift wage ceilings, are the chief reasons for labor's discon- 
tent. The CIO’s biggest union, the United Auto Workers, is 
polling its members on whether to uphold the no-strike 
pledge, while the CIO’s Textile Workers Union has already 
rescinded it. In the meantime, 13,600 members of the Auto 
Workers simply kicked over the traces and went out on 
strike “at the main Dodge plant of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion in Detroit. Other walkouts, and a resulting shortage 
of parts, closed 10 war plants i the Detroit area, until the 
War Labor Board. worked out a temporary settlement. 

These strikes reflect the tensions rising out of the unions 
dissatisfaction with existing labor policies. The Little Steel 
formula (which"holds wages to 15 per cent above the level 
of January, 1941) is the biggest bone of contention. For 
more than two years, labor has been insisting that upward 
revision of the formula is necessary to cover what it claims to 
be a 45 per cent rise in the cost of living. Last October, a 
special panel of the WLB admitted that there had been a 
rise of 24.5 per cent above the January, 1941 level. 


Earniags versus Prices 


No action was taken, however, to adjust the formula be- 
cause in the meantime, a study of wage rates had been under- 
taken by the public members of the WLB. Their long awaited 
report was sent to the President early in February. Their 
conclusions: wages had risen more than prices, with “aver- 
age straight-time hourly earnings” up 36.7 per cent above 
January 1941; therefore, upward revision of the Little Steel 
formula is not justified at this time. 

Labor has attacked the findings of the public members ot 
the WLB. It is protesting, especially, the switch from “basic 
hourly rates” to “straight-time hourly earnings” as a basis 
for computing increases. The latter yardstick takes into con- 
sideration merit increases, incentive earnings and upgrading, 
as well-as prevailing hourly rates. Labor leaders claim this 
new yardstick penalizes initiative and ambition among work- 
ers, and that it is unfair to suddenly abandon the “basic 
hourly rates” ‘yardstick used since 1942. 

Although the WLB has refused to raise wage ceilings, it 
has taken steps to raise the wage floor. To help eliminate 
sub-standard pay, the WLB ordered minimums raised from 
50 to 55:cents an hour in the textile industry. A week later, on 
February 27, this was extended to all other industries. 

Nobody is satisfied with this. The unions peint-out that 
even this small concession has a catch to it. The WLB an- 


nounced thatghe new minimums could not be put into effect - 
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Doyle in Philadelphia Record 


Not the propellers for a bombing mission. 


it they resulted in higher prices, and that they should first be 
approved by Fred M. Vinson, Stabilization Director. 

The question of Mr. Vinson’s veto power over WLB orders 
has itself been a major cause of irritation in labor’s ranks. 
Recently, the United Auto Workers called on the CIO to 
withdraw from the WLB because of this. If the Board must 
first check its orders with Mr. Vinson, says labor, then it has 
no. power to act and is merely an advisory body. Previously, 
even within the limitations of the Little Steel formula, the 
WLB could make adjustments on so-called “fringe” issues, 
which include holidays, vacations with pay, higher pay for 
the night shift, merit increases, etc. Now, all such adjust- 
ments must be approved by the Director of Economic Stabi- 
lization, now William H. Davis. (Mr. Vinson recently re- 
signed to become Federal Loan Administrator. ) 

The recent flurry of strikes, according to some union offi- 
cials, is an expression of labor’s loss of confidence in the 
WLB. Convinced that the Board is powerless to adjust their 
grievances, the workers feel that only the strike weapon cats 
protect their rights. 


The Manpower Muddle 


The labor situation is further confused by the muddled 
manpower question, now in the lap of Congress. In response 
to a request :by President Roosevelt, the House passed the 
May-Bailey bill, calling for limited national service. This bill 
provides. controls over men from 18 to 45, to be adminis- 
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tered by Selective Service. This “work or jail” bill would 
draft, jail, or fine those refusing to get into, or stay in war 
industry. ; 

Employers have joined with labor leaders in opposing this 
measure. Both cite the country’s production record as €vi- 
‘dence that voluntary methods have worked. They contend 
that such methods would be most effective in providing the 
600,000 workers required to maintain~critical production 
programs in 1945. They also. argue that the local draft 
boards lack the experience needed to handle the manpower 
problem. \ 


Debating the May-Bailey Bill 


The Senate itself is divided. In the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, the May-Bailey bill was sidetracked despite the 
pleas of the President and Army and Navy chiefs. Instead, 
the Committee approved the substitute Wagner-Kilgore bill, 
which is backed by labor and industry. This bill eliminates 
the compulsory features of the House measure. The War 
Manpower Commission, instead of Selective Service, would 
administer it, and all workers, regardless of age or sex, would 
be affected. It strengthens the: powers of the WMC by 
authorizing it-to set employment ceilings, and to fine or jail 
employers and farm workers who violate the rules. Even 
these penalties were strongly opposed in the Senate. Others 
point out that punishing employers for violating manpower 
rules won’t bring more workers into war plants. 

Senator Josiah W. Bailey, co-author of the House bill, has 
ridiculed the Wagner-Kilgore bill as a “watch and wait” bill 
instead of a “work or jail” bill. According to Thomas L. Stokes 
of the New York World-Telegram, “some members. of the 
Military Affairs Committee have been playing for time, on 
the theory that the war with Germany —_ end and the 
bill could then be killed.” 

There is no doubt'that fear of the future is one reason for 
both industry’s and labor’s opposition ‘to tighter manpower 
controls. Both are fearful of sudden cancellations of orders, 
and cut-backs, and both want to be free to get into peace- 
time work as quickly as possible. 

Military officials, backing the May-Bailey bill, want ‘to 
guard against a general exodus from war plants when the war 
in Europe is over, because this will handicap the job of de- 


feating Japan. To all arguments that voluntary methods will - 


work, these officials point out that such methods are not 
satisfactory even now. Munitions output, scheduled for an 
increase in January, fell over one per cent, and: the higher 
schedules planned for the next few months are now threat- 
ened by strikes and the manpower shortage. 

They also point to the Government’s experience in New 
Bedford, Mass., to prove that voluntary methods are not 
adequate. For weeks, War Manpower Commissioner Paul V. 
McNutt has tried to force some 250 skilled workers in civilian 
textile plants in this town, to transfer to two plants that pro- 
duce tire cord badly needed for the Army. So far, these work- 
ers have refused to comply with the Government's request, 
because they do not want to lose sickness benefits, vacation 
and seniority rights; because they are afraid one of the tire 
cord plants will move out after the war, and for many other 
reasons. Meanwhile, the tire cords are not being produced. 

The labor problem also is complicated by the question ot 


what John L. Lewis and his United Mine Workers are going _ 
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» to do. Preliminary negotiations for a new contract between 


the mine operators and the union have begun, Two years 
ago, strikes in the coal mines cost the nation an estimated 
89 million tons of coal. Mr. Lewis has already filed notice 
of a‘dispute as provided by the Smith-Connally Act, and has 
submitted his demands for the new contract. 

This time, he has avoided tangling with the Little Steel 
formula, asthe miners have already received the 15 per cent 
raise allowed. Instead, he has concentrated on “fringe” 
demands. One of these is a oyalty payment of 10 cents on 
every ton of coal, to be paid the union for a welfare fund. 


* This device was apparently borrowed from James C. Petrillo’s 


Musicians Union, which collects.a fee for every record made. 
This royalty demand, plus others such as lunch-time pay, 
and higher pay for night work, would mean a rise of 65 
cents a ton in the price of coal, according to the mine owners. 
Lewis’ union is therefore likely to come into conflict with 
the War Labor Board and the Stabilization Director, who 
have denied “fringe” adjustments if they mean higher prices. 

The labor crisis thus seems to be snowballing to dangerous 
proportions. Labor feels that it is sacrificing more for the 
war than other groups in the population. It contends that — 
when it voluntarily gave yp its most potent-weapon, the 
strike, the Government promised to demand equal sacrifices 
from industry, and to “hold the line” on prices. This it has 
failed to do, according to labor, while at the same time the 
lid is being kept down on wages. Many Americans feel, on 
the other hand, that the demands of labor are not justified 
at this time, and that as casualties mount, nothing must be 
permitted to interfere with the war-effort. 
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When France gave us a helping hand 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


Three Lions 
American und French soldiers join in paying tribute to 
the Unknown Soldier at the Arc de Triomphe in 1944. 


‘} AFAYETTE, we are here” said Colonel Stanton at the 
L famous ceremony in Paris, July 4, 1917, and the phrase 
might have been repeated on an even more auspicious Occa- 
sion in June, 1944. LaFayette was a symbol, and a happy 
one: for a century and a half Americans have rejoiced in him 
and, through him, in France. Gratitude, it is often said, has 
no place in international relations, but it cannot be denied 
that American gratitude to France for her timely aid during 
the struggle for independence has been a vital factor in our 
policy towards France. 2 ES 

The story of how the young French nobleman, fired with 
enthusiasm for the American cause, and for liberty, joined 
the American army, fought side by side with Washington, 
returned to plead for help from, France, and fought in the 
final victorious campaigns, is too well known to justify 
repetition. 


. The “Why” of French Aid 

Less. well known are the causes and consequences of 
French intervention in the American Revolution. On the 
face of it that intervention is a surprising thing. France 
itself was a great colonial power, and had little interest in 
encouraging the break-up of empires. Her government was 
more despotic than that of Britain and, officially, not inter- 
ested in liberty or équality or democracy — al] things that 
might be encouraged by American success. 
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Yet the explanation of French support to the rebellious 
American colonies is simple enough, In the first place France 
was anxious to strike at her old rival, Britain. By the Treaty 
of 1763, Britain had wrested from France almost all of her 
American empire, as well as possessions in Africa and on 
the European. continent. The vast might of Britain, and the 
emergence of Prussia as a great power, had, in short, not 
only upset the old European, balance of power. but had 
pushed France into an inferior position. The American 
Revolution offered an opportunity to humble Britain and 
exalt France, and this was one reason why France joined 
the colonists. \ 

A second had to do with trade and commerce. Under the 
old colonial system the trade of the colonies was practically 
monopolized by the mother country. Both the mainland and 
the island colonies of Britain in America offered rich pros- 
pects for trade; if these colonies could break away from the 
mother xountry they would open their ports to France. It is 
worth remembering that the Treaty of Alliance of 1778 was 
accompanied by a commercial treaty. 

A third reason- one more powertul with individual 
Frenchmen than with the government - was idealistic. The 
teachings of the French philosophers of the middle and late 
18th century — men like Voltaire and Montesquieu, and 
Rousseau and Helvetius — had inclined a large part of 
French society; especially upper class society, to liberalism. 
These people, who had long applauded the theories of 
liberty and equality saw them in action in America. There 
is no evidence that this passion for liberty influenced French 
official policy, but it is clear that, indirectly, it made it 
easier for American spokesmen to get the attention of the 
French government. 


Financial and Military Aid 


French aid began, unofficially, as early as 1776, and 
French subsidies and supplies lelped the Americans greatly 
even before the formal alliance. With that alliance came more 
substantial help, military and financial. Altogether France 
subsidized the American cause to the tune of more than 
$1,800,000 and lent in addition, some $6,352,000. Naval and 
military aid was even more important. French soldiers, well 
trained and well armed, fought with Washington in Rhode 
Island and at Yorktown; the French fleet, under the able 
Comte de Grasse, defeated the British in the West Indies and 
then bottled up’ Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

That French aid was decisive in winning the war cannot 
be denied. And it was, we should remember, given without 
any real compensation. The Treaty of Alliance bound the 
United States to help defend French possessions in the West ~ 
Indies, but that was all. Yet France regarded it, and properly, 
as a sound one. For after all England was defeated, and 
French prestige was exalted. 
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ODERN warfare requires the movement of vast quan- 

tities of equipment and raw materials..The guns that 

blazed on Iwo Jima were first ore that had to be shipped to 

blast furnacés and steel mills, then steel that had to be sent 

to factories. As fighting tools, they had to be carried across 

the country to coastal ports, and loaded in ships for thé final 
journey to the battlefronts. 

At the beginning of the war, Hitler's experts pointed out 
correctly that our railroads had Jess equipment than in 1916, 
and could not be depended upon to meet the demands of 
total war. How wrong they were can be seen from the fact 
that in 1944, oVer 8,000,000 carloads of material were car- 
ried by rail to and from steel mills alone. 

Fortunately, getting there “first with the most” was a habit 
in America long before the war. Years of experience devel- 
oped the most efficient methods of handling freight. Every 
minute ticked off by the-clock sees the start of 17 freight 
trains on the journey across the country. They are made up 
of six main types of cars, each built to serve a particular 
purpose. Box cars carry goods that must be protected from 
the weather, while heavy machinery goes on flat cars, and 
coal and iron in hopper or gondola cars. Refrigerator and 
heater cars are used to keep food cool in summer and pre- 
vent it from freezing in winter. Tank cars carry liquids like 
oil and gasoline, and some that carry milk are lined -with 
glass. Stock cars for livestock have slatted sides for ventila- 
tion. 


“Diary” of a Freight Car 


Perhaps the best way to get an idea of how freight goes 
to and from your town, is to follow a car from the place it is 
loaded to its final destination. Suppose we visit the Acme 
Electrical Company, a plant in Illinois manufacturing ‘elec- 


Carrying 
trical equipment. It is a fairly big plant, so a rail siding at 
its door connects with a main railroad line some distance 
away. 

On this siding is a box car loaded: with material bound for 
a shipyard in Norfolk, Va. The railroad has been notified, 
and before long a local freight train comes chugging up to 
pick up the car. From here it travels to a classification. yard, 
where with other cars going in the same direction, it will be 
made up into a train. 

In the yard, the Acme car is pushed up an elevated por- 
tion of the track called the “hump” which overlooks a fanlike 
series of tracks. Itis necessary to get the car down from the 
top of the hump, on to the right one of these tracks, Because 
the car is heavy, care must be taken against it getting out of 


control as it rolls downward. 
my z 


Sorting Out Cars 

Sometimes, a brakeman rides it down, checking its speed 
when necessary. In our yard, however, a “hump operator” 
sits in a tower above the ‘tracks, with a classification list 
before him. A glance at the list tells him which track our car 
is bound for, and he»then pulls a switch which guides it 
down the hump and to the right track. If the car picks up 
too much speed going downhill, he regulates it with an auto- 
matic retarder. This is a braking device set along the track 
to grip the car’s wheels. 

Now made up into a train and coupled to a locomotive, 
the Acme car starts on its way to Norfolk. On the way. it 
may go through the same procedure at other classification 
yards. It frequently is switched to the tracks of another rail- 
road, because the line it started on doesn’t go all the way to 
its-destination. - 

Reaching Nortolk at last, the car goes through the same 
moves it did at the beginning of the trip. It is sent down the 
track reserved for local freight, picked up by a local train, 
and taken to the siding of the shipyard. 

Not all cars. of _ceurse, go to a private siding. A shipment 
of less than a carload is picked up by truck and taken to a 


‘ freight yard where it is loaded on @ railroad car. At the end 


of the trip, it is unloaded on another truck which makes the 
final delivery. : . 


Railroad “Navy” 


Some cars even take part of the trip by ferry, which car- 
ries them across rivers and harbors. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, for example,-has a “navy” of its own, with a fleet ot 
tugs, car floats, ferries, etc. id 

Because trucks do not have to abide by fixed schedules, 
they are often used to haul freight all the way to its destina- 
tion, especially on shoft rims. Then too, there are many 
towns which do not have rail service. Recent estimates show 
that one out of every five tons of freight moved in the coun- 
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the Goods 


try is carried by local and interstate trucking companies. 
So large has the trucking industry grown that it is now 
regulated by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Drivers 
of trucks that pass through several states must now keep 
records of their trips in log-books, noting particularly any 
stops of more than ten minutes. Some trucking concerns use 
a device attached to the speedometer which logs the trip 
automatically, A driver is permitted to remain at the wheel 
for 10 hours only. He must then have eight hours off duty. 


4 State Trade Barriers 


Owners of truck fleets do not object to these Federal rules, 
but they contend that they. are severely handicapped by con- 
flicting state laws. Trucks cannot cross state borders as freely 
as railroad trains. For'instance, a driver starting from New 
York with a load of lumber for Ohio, carries a weight of 
61,500 pounds allowed under New York laws. When he gets 
to New Jersey, he finds that only 60,000 pounds are allowed, 
and when he crosses into Pennsylvania, his load must be 
reduced to 45,000 pounds. 

Some states impose special taxes and fees on out-of-state 
trucks, while others have checking stations and ports of 
entry which not only collect fees, but cause delay. Altogether, 
there are more than 300. such laws in.the United States, 
affecting trucks engaged in interstate commerce. 

Although these laws have been relaxed somewhat because 
of the war, truckers expect to have them put back in force 
when.-the emergency is over. But these restrictions are 
wasteful and unfair at any time, according to the trucking 
companies, and are a serious obstacle to trade. Many people 
do not share this view. They feel that taxes and fees are 
just, because trucks travel on public highways supported by 
local taxes, unlike the railroads which lay their own tracks. 
To this,-the trucking firms reply that they are paying more 
than their share: They state that in one year they pay enough 
to maintain every state highway in the Union, and _ build 
8,800 miles of new roads besides. They propose that a truck 
engaged in interstate commerce should pay taxes only in its 
home state. 


~ 


Buses to the Rescue 


The flexibility of track transportation holds true of another 
highway giant, the bus. Many: cities without other means 
of public transportation rely entirely upon buses not only 
within their own confines, but for inter-city travel: Buses 
have done a notable job transporting war workers and sol- 
diers, and have taken some of the load off the overtaxed 
railroads. =~ 

Although the bulk of freight traffic is handled by rail, 
truck, and ship, cargo planes have become increasingly im- 
portant during the war. In one depot alone, in Middletown, 
Pennsylvania, more than 500,000 pounds of air freight is 
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handled daily. These “flying boxcars” now operate over 
more than 90,000 miles of transport routes. On all fronts, 
wherever speed is essential, cargo planes have been indis- 
pensable. ? 

Rarely do planes return empty after a trip to a toreign 
country. Strategic materials needed for war plants, such as 
industrial diamonds from South Africa, platinum from the 
Persian Gulf area, and crude rubber from Brazil, are flown 
back on the return trip. 

The big day of air freight transport is still to come. The 
war experience has opened new horizons. Previously, air 
traffic was thought of almost exclusively in terms of passen- 
gers: But many airline officials now think that freight may, in 
the future, become more profitable than passenger traffic, as 
it has become in all other forms of transportation. 


“Freight Trains of the Air’ 


Developments such as cargo gliders towed by “locomotive” 
planes are expected to double a plane’s transport capacity, 
and to reduce the high cost of air freight. Grover Loening, 
consulting engineer of the Grumman Aircraft Corporation, 
has called gliders “the freight trains of the air.” 

“Feeder” lines which will connect outlying communities 
to the big air terminals are being planned now, and these are 
expected to expand greatly both freight and passenger traffic 
in the next few years. 

Shipping too, has made much progress during the war. 
Despite the hazard of the Submarine, our merchant marine 
has delivered the goods with greater’ speed and efficiency 
than ever before. New standards have also been set in using 
cargo space. Improved methods of loading have reduced 
“broken stowage,” the waste space on a ship. Such space 
used to average 25 to 30 per cent. It has been cut down to 
about 14 per cent, something most shipping mén did not 
believe possible. 

This is the way America has been able to win its battle 
of transportation. In the process, many lessons have been 
learned which will affect the lives of our people and their 
communities in the postwar period. The world will grow 
smaller. The world’s goods will reach your town faster and 
cheaper, and your town’s products will travel over trade 
routes to distant peoples who have become neighbors. 


frow “The Auierican People.’ by William A. Hamm. 0. ©. Heath and Co 
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COMMERCIAL PLANES a DAILY MILEAGE | 
= Ye Mas eee “ <~ at | ——_CAREERS in 
1930 aries Se GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


<> eee oil 


1935 3se pranes 
151,727 MILES ~ MJEARLY everyone. has, in his .own 


sighs way, arrived at the conclusion that 
940 SS NN | ec ea Hah 
has loo ead to the day when swift 
Ae Fue 297,269 MILES airliners will whisk passengers and 

194 freight to all parts of the world. 
1943 PLANES — Ta mee Certainly no other industry has ever 
283, 840 MILES had so much promise. The automobile 
> industry in 1910 was believed by some 
Since January, 1944, the Government has returned a number of planes to the of its most optimistic supporters to be 
airlines and they should be operating more than 340 planes by mid-1945. capable of turning out perhaps a million 
cars a year at some future time. We all 
know that those optimists put their 
PASSENGERS cA RRIED sights far too low — before World War 
PF ari ioe, II began there were more than 30,000.- 
: 000 cars registered in the United States. 
374,435 . There are many in aviation who fear 
1930 that perhaps the publi¢ will come to 


expect too much from this young but 
' most robust industry. Some leaders con- 
9) ras 

















tend that we must flavor our thinking 


1935 with more realism — balance dreams 


, with facts. The happy medium, then, 

. lies with those who know aviation will 

19 40 ernee j 2,959,480 have a flourishing future, yet who are 
sufficiently practical to realize that the 


Oo a earth will not be cloudea because of 
onere a § 3, 454,04 0 the air-umbrella overhead. 
1943 : Ground Personnel Important 


The peacetime development of avia- 
Although operating fewer planes in 1943, the greater efficiency of the air tion will bring many jobs to returning 
lines enabled them to set a record for the number of passengers carried. servicemen and women as well as to 
many recent graduates. Not all of these 
. jobs will be for pilots and .stewardesses 
GROUND PERSONNEL —the percentage of these glamorous 
jobs in aviation is overshadowed more 
than 20 to 1 by non-flying personnel, 
FOR EACH PLANE just as military pilots are outnumbered 
IN THE AIR by the ground crews necessary to keep 

’ planes in the air. 

With the return ot peacetime aviation 
will come increases in the airlines’ op- 
erations, in private flying, and in the 
development of helicopters. The airlines 
will expand both their systems and num- 
ber of=flights. The vast air transport 
operations of our armed forces have 
developed better techniques for loading 

cargo and the management of airports 

7 which-will greatly benefit civilian avia- 

i9 27 1930 : 1935 .tion. These operations also have trained 
, many thousands of men in the tech- 


The ground personnel of airlines has expanded rapidly as the size and fly- Biques of air transport. Therefore, we 
ing range of planes has increased, and the carriers have added new routes. - must expect stern competition for air- 
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No. 12 in a Series 
Postwar Careers in Industry 


By Karl E. Ettinger, Economist 


lines jobs from returning. airmen, navi- - 


gators, mechanics, 

There will, however, be many jobs in 
aviation where military experience is of 
less practical importance. These are the 
jobs that offer the best opportunities for 
young people. We expect a great ex- 
pansién of domestic and foreign air 
traffic. People will be needed to promote 
airline business, sell tickets, handle res- 
ervations, keep accounts, provide food 
fo. aim passengers, tc service planes, to 
maintain weather bureaus, to serve in 
radio and telephone communications — 
to furnish all the many services required 
to keep airliners and cargo planes in 
operation 


Pick Out a Job 


A booklet, published recently by Air- 
Age Education Research, discusses the 
opportunities for youth in aviation. It 
describes many of the jobs and explains 
the requirements. The following list of 
jobs makes an interesting catalogue of 
opportunities. The airlines ill need: 

Salesmen, publicity representatives, 
advertising men, passenger agents, ticket 
agents and clerks, reservation and space 
contro] agents, accountants and audi- 
tors, business-machine operit6rs, typ- 
ists, dictaphone operators, file clerks 
and general clerks, stewardesses, cargo 
handlers, flight dispatchers and flight 
superintendents, meteorologists, me- 
chanics, radio maintenance men, stock 
clerks, radio operators, teletype opera” 
tors, pilots and communications direc- 
tors. ‘ 

Like the railroads, the airlines depend 
on employees with specialized training 
and, above all, the highest sense of 
duty. Mistakes in airline operations are 
matters of life and death. Obviously. 
the airlines are interested in people who 
want to make air. transportation their 
career, and not those who merely want 
jobs. Airlines personnel must operate 
like a team, and this‘team is as impor 
tant as planes and airports. In fact, the 
airline can buy new planes easier than 
it can train a new team to keep these « 
planes. operating efficiently and safely. 
This is why airlines jobs offer great 
security to people who have the “know 


how”. and the high sense of duty neces- 


sary for efficient airlines operation. 























IQ OQUTOF 20 
IN THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
ARE.NON-FLYING PERSONNEL 


Planes and pilots are important, but the efficiency and safety of their 
operations depends on the work of skilled mechanics, radio operators, etc. 
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Storting salaries in the air transport industry compare favorably with 
those in other industries and there is good opportunity for advancement. 
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The opportunities in this growing industry are shown by this chart of the 
advancement made by six employees of an airline during a five-year period. 





On the Battlefronts.  ° 


WEST. There was no “watch on the 
Rhine” between Bonn and_ Coblenz, 
and Lieut. General Courtney _H. 
Hodges’ U. S. Ist Army. went across in 
a surprise move, on. March 7, estab- 
lishing a bridgehead on the eastern 
bank. The Allies hold the west bank_of 
this last natural barrier to Germany’s 
heart from the Netherlands to Coblenz. 
It is the first time the Rhine has 
been-crossed by an invading army since 
Napoleon swept over Germany in 1805. 
Previously General Hodges’ men had 
seized Bonn and mopped up isolated 
Nazi units on the west bank of the 
Rhine. This in turn was preceded by the 
capture of Cologne, Germany's fourth 
largest city. : 

To the north, the U. S. 9th and Ca- 
nadian First Armies cleared enemy 
forces out of the Wessel pocket, west of 
the Rhine; and in the south, General 
Patton’s U. S. 3rd Army was sweeping 
forward to close a huge trap along the 
Moselle Valley. 

EAST. Russian troops were closing 
in on the port of Danzig from two direc- 
tions. Farther south; Marshal Zhukov’s 
forces erilarged their bridgehead be- 
tween Kustrin and Frankfort, 25 miles 
from -Berlin, 


PACIFIC. “Events of the immediate 
future will decide if the nation of 
Nippon is to survive or be eliminated 
from the earth.” Thus spoke Premier 
Kuniaki Koiso in his latest broadcast to 
the jittery Japs, warning them that the 
home islands may soon be invaded by 
the Yanks. Shortly ' thereafter B29s 
bombed the Jap industrial city of 
Nagoya. 

On the fighting fronts, the Marines 
fought their way 4o the cliff tops on 


the northern rim of Iwo. In the Phil- 


ippines, other U. S. troops reached the 
southern shore of Luzon and good gains 
were reported from the Malayan Bay 
areas; a new landing also was made at 
Zamboanga, on the southeastern tip of 
Mindanao Island, where MacArthur’s 
forces made prompt use of air strips for 
reconnaissance flights over. nearby 
Borneo. ~ 
Greatest triumphs of the week, how- 
ever, were scored on the Asiatic main- 
land, where Chinese forces captured 
Burma’s old city of Lashio and its air 
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The flood waters were too swift to use a boat, so Cincinnati firemen threw 
the ladder to the playfield building where an employee was marooned. 


strip, two miles away: And British and 
Indian troops stormed their way into 
Mandalay, the Burmese metropolis that 


ago. B29s bombed industrial targets at 


Singapore, and an invasion of French 


Indo-China was forecast. 


China Seeks Unify 


What Happened: November 12, 1945, 
bids fair to-become an historic date- for 
China. On that date a national assem- 


bly, in which all political parties will * 


have equal status, is to be called to draw 
up a democratic constitution’ for the re- 
public. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
has-made another appeal to the Com- 
munists to incorporate their army and 
their local administration into the Na- 
tional,Army and_ Central Government, 
which they hitherto had refused to do. 
He said that he is “optimistic of national 
unification and the future of democratic 
government” in China, 

What's Behind it: By setting a def- 
inite date for the meeting of the Consti- 
tutional Assembly, Generalissimo Chi- 
ang Kai-shek has taken a long step 
toward the establishment of democratic. 
rule in China. His pledge of equal rights 
to all political parties is the strongest 
bid yet made for national unity. 


A New Monroe Doctrine 
_What Happened: The Inter-American 


“was lost to the Japs nearly ‘three years, Conference on Problems of War and 


Peace has passed into history. During 
its brief but significant life at Mexico 
City it adopted unanimously the Act of 
Chapultepec, which pledged each of 20 
participating American nations to guar- 
antee and protect the territorial integ- 
rity and political independence of all 
the others-against aggression from any- 
where. The Conference also approved, 
in general, the objectives of the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals for world secur- 
ity, but suggested that the American 
republics be permitted'*to solve their 
disputes in this hemisphere in accord- 
ance with their own methods and pro- 
cedures. 

As for absent Argentina, the Confer- 
ence devised the following formula for 
her re-admission into the family fold: 
(1) adherence to the Act-of Chapulte- 
pec and to the Atlantic Chapter; (2) 
declaration of war on the Axis. 

What’s Behind It: The Mexico City 
conference fulfilled its main purpose: to 
cement political unity among the nations 
of this hemisphere. The Act.of Chapul- 
tepec is actually a new Monroe Doc- 
trine—one backed by all American re- 
publics instead of only by the U. S. 
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San Francisco Preliminaries 


What Happened: The “unfinished 
business” of Dumbarton Oaks — the vot- 
ing procedure in the proposed Secur- 
ity Council of the world peace organi- 
zation — was “finished” at Yalta and the 
results have been announced. Under 
the formula agreed to by Roosevelt. 
Churchill, and Stalin, any one of the 
Big Five permanent members of the 
eleven-member Security Council will 
have the power to veto proposed mili- 
tary action for restraining an aggressor. 

In other words, the unanimous con- 
sent of the Big Five will be required 
in deciding questions involving the use 
of force. On the other hand, any nation, 
large or small, that becomes involved 
in a dispute, will not have the right to 
vote in the Council’s preliminary deci- 
sions as to whether the dispute should 
be investigated, or, for example, re- 
ferred to the World Court. Thus any 
decision of the Council, short of the 
use of force, can be adopted by a ma- 
jority vote of seven of its eleven mem- 
bers. (The five permanent members in 
the Security Council are’ the United 
States, Britain, Russia, France, China) 

Meanwhile invitations to attend the 
United Nations conference in San Fran- 
cisco on April 25 were sent out to the 
governments of 39 nations. The parley 
is sponsored by the United States, Bri- 
tain, Russia, and China. France. while 
agreeing to participate in the confer- 
ence, refused to serve as a sponsor. No 
invitation was extended to Argentina. 
Also uninvited were the neutral coun- 
tries (Switzerland, Spain, Sweden, Por- 
tugal, Ireland) and the liberated coun- 
tries (Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, Ro- 
mania, the Baltic States). Poland was 
temporarily excluded. But an invitation 
will be issued if she organizes a new 
provisional goverment of national unity. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg (R., 
Mich.), formally accepted the Presi- 
dent’s invitation to serve as a member 
of the United States delegation to San 
Francisco. He declared that an ex- 
change of letters with the President had 
convinced him of his “right of free ac- 
tion,” which he intends to use to see 
that justice is made the “guiding ob- 
jective” of the peace. 

What’s Behind It: President Roose- 
velt is credited with the authorship of 
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the compromise on the voting method 
in the Security Council. Originally, Rus- 
sia had insisted on the right to veto 
any Council action in a dispute involv- 
ing itself —a position, opposed by the 
United States and Britain, that had led 
to a deadlock in the Dumbarton Oaks 
negotiations. It will now be up to the 
United Nations conference in San Fran- 
cisco to O. K. the new formula. 


Drafting of Nurses 


What Happened: For the first time in 
the history of our country, Congressional 
action was taken to conscript women 
for military service. By a vote of 347 
to 42, the House passed a bill to draft 
nurses for the armed services. Those 
between the ages of 20 and 45, un- 
married, and having no dependent chil- 
dren, will be subject to induction. 
Meanwhile, in the upper chamber, a 
majority of Senators rejected several 
proposals aimed at conscripting labor. 

What’s Behind It: While Congress 
seems unconvinced. of the necessity to 
enact “work or else” measures for labor 
as a whole, it could not ignore the ur- 
gent need for more nurses to care for 
our wounded in hospitals throughout 
the world. The immediate demand is 
for a minimum of 18,500 nurses. Casu- 
alties reaching American Army hospitals 
are estimated at 1,600 a day. 


Three Executives Move 


What Happened: Umpire FDR has 
reshuffled his team. In a triple move, 
he has shifted (1) Fred M. Vinson 
from the post of economic stabilization 
director to federal loan administrator; 
(2) William H. Davis from War Labor 
Board chairman to succeed Mr. Vin- 
son; (3) Dr. George W. Taylor from 
War Labor Board vice chairman to suc- 
ceed Mr. Davis. 

What’s Behind It: Al] three appoint- 
ees had proven themselves capable ad- 
ministrators. Their choice has been 
hailed by both conservatives and lib 
erals in Congress. The general reaction 
seems to be that the President does not 
wish to arouse domestic ‘controversies 
while the country is faced with mo- 
mentous decisions in international at- 
fairs— notably the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the United Nations. 


FORTUNATELY, IT GROWS 
EASIER FOR HONORASLE 
SUPERIOR TO GUESS WHERE 


ENEMY Witt FURR 


Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


The Bright Side 


Red Cross Home Work 


In the worst flood since 1937, raging 
waters burst over the banks of the 
twisting Ohio River. Swollen by two to 
four inches of rain along much of its 
length, the river reached, in some 
places, a crest of 69.2 feet, or 17.2 feet 
above flood stage. Seven ‘deaths were 
reported in four states and transporta- 
tion disrupted before the waters receded. 

Red Cross headquarters in Washing- 
ton reported that 5,000 to 6,000 famil- 
ies had been taken from flooded areas 
along the Ohio to shelters in Cincin- 
natti, Louisville, and other cities. Ten 
thousand persons were homeless in Cin- 
cinnati. In Pittsburgh, 25,000 workers 
were idle, 4,000 homeless, and war in- 
dustries crippled. In Louisville and 
nearby places, more than 1,800 famil- 
ies were evacuated by the Red Cross. 
Other communities badly affected by 
the floods were Aurora, Ind., Paducah, 
Ky., Wheeling, W. Va., Portsmouth, O., 
and Shawneetown, III. 


Paying a Debt to Veterans 


What Happened: Fifty universities 
and colleges have been designated by 
the Veterans Administration as centers 
to which disabled war veterans are to 
go as a preliminary to getting the help 
provided for them in the law. Those 
who elect vocational training will get 
an allowance of $92 a month if single, 
$103.50 a month if married, and more 
if they have additional depend :nts. Ex- 
penses of instruction will be paid by 
the Government, up to four years, 

What’s Behind It: A debt of honor to 
the boys who served their country. 





AN UNLUCKY TRIO of Jap warships, lurking off the 

e Philippines, was sighted by a Navy “Black Cat”—a 
Consolidated Vultee Catalina bomber on night patrol. The 
“Cat” sank all three, adding still more victims to the im- 


pressive toll of enemy ships chalked up—from the Aleutians 
to the Solomons, from Greenland to Madagascar—by our 
ever-vigilant Navy air fleet. 


LIBERATOR . . . 4-engine bomber 


The giant Consolidated Vultee 
Liberator bomber, with over 
3000 miles flying range, tre- 
mendous firepower, speed, and 
multi-ton bomb load, has been 
blasting the Axis with devas- 
tating effect from Berlin to the 
South Pacific. 


LIBERATOR EXPRESS .. . transport 


This cargo-passenger version of 
the famed Liberator bomber 
can carry many tons of military 
equipment for thousands of 
miles, nonstop. It is daily shut- 
tling personnel and supplies 
across both the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. 


NOT ALL Catalinas are known as 





...and then a Black Cat crossed 


“Black Cats.” 


“DUMBO” is the Navy’s pet name for the gallant 
Catalinas which have rescued over 1000 U.S. aitmen who 
have bailed out over water. The versatile “‘Cat,” probably 
the Navy’s best-loved plane, has also turned in a magnificent 
record as an aerial transport, anti-submarine bomber, and 


even as a fighter! 


PRIVATEER...4-engine patrol bomber 


The new four-engine Privateer, 
huge land-based Navy patrol 
bomber which is now in action, 
has a flight range of well over 
3000 miles, is used for search, 
photographic, and anti-subma- 
rine patrols, as well as long- 
range bombing missions. 


VALIANT . . . basic trainer 


The Consolidated Vultee 
Valiant is a swift, rugged two- 
place basic trainer, in which 
practically all of the Army and 
Navy pilots in this war received 
their basic training. This de- 
pendable basic trainer has a 
service ceiling of 21,000 feet. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 











their path 


LESSON FOR AMERICA—The airplane, as a destruc- 
@ tive force, is a hideous weapon. But when peace returns, 


the plane can be a mighty force for winning world respect and 
friendship. 


More and more, America is becoming convinced that the 
best, and perhaps the cheapest, insurance for a continuing 
peace is (1) a strong American postwar air force, (2) a 
healthy, progressive American aircraft industry, (3) the 
development of personal flying, and (4) American leadership 
in domestic and global air transport. 





No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 
CATALINAS now fly the world’s longest nonstop air from your local airport 


sallant @ route—3563 miles—from Australia to northwest India. 
n who As a designer and builder of long-range flying boats, and land- 
bably based planes like the Liberator, Consolidated Vultee eagerly ? * e 
ificent awaits the day when it can turn its resources to the task of Dont sso Ae 4 The screen version of Moss Hart's 
r, and helping to build and maintain America’s air supremacy in ® great stage hit—presented by 
peace, as in war. 20th Century-Fox, in association with the Army Air Forces. 
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“Winged Victory” is the name of the Consolidated Vultee 
Liberator bomber used in the picture. 


yi Ce ee MOSS HART'S 


Wuged Viclory 


PRODUCED BY DARRYL F. ZANUCK . . . DIRECTED BY GEORGE CUKOR 





RELIANT . . . navigational trainer SENTINEL . . . “Flying Jeep” 


Jultee A favorite plane of many pri- The Consolidated Vultee “Fly- 
d two- vate flyers in peacetime, the ing Jeep” is a glowing example 
which wartime version of the Reliant of how a peacetime plane went 
ny and Snow widely used, especially to war. Modified to perform 
ceived by Royal Navy pilots, for combat tasks, it has proven 
nis de- istrument - flight instruction to be one of the AAF’s most 
has a and navigational training. versatile light planes. 

0 feet. 





(All the planes shown here were designed and built by Consolidated Vultee) 


San Diego, Calif. Tucson, Ariz. Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. 
( Vultee Field, Calif. Fort Worth, Texas Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. 
y Fairfield, Calif. New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Miami, Fla. Member, Aircraft War Production Council 








THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


SAM BURGER, Editor 





50 YOU WANT T0 FLY! 


CAA 


Each year more Americans are discovering flying is within reach of all. 


So you want to fly? 

You’ve read about flying, or 
have flown in an airliner, or 
perhaps have even held the con- 
trol-wheel of a plane for a few 
breathless moments. 

You've decided that flying is 
the life for you. And you are 
determined to learn to pilot a 
plane. 

Suddenly you start to worry. 
Dozens of questions pop into 
your mind. “Maybe I’m too 
young?” “Is my eyesight good 
enough?” “Maybe there’s too 
much to learn about engines, 
navigation, and meteorology?” 
“Do I have to take any tests?” 
And so on, far into the night. 

Air Week will try to answer 
your questions in two articles on 
civilian flying. 

The first thing you should 
know — if you do not know it 
already —is that you cannot 
simply ask some friendly flyer 





to teach you to pilot a plane. 

Why not? Because there are 
Government regulations which 
decide how, when, and where 
you will learn to fly. They are 
not difficult regulations — but 
they must be obeyed. 

Today, every phase of civil 
aviation — especially pilot train- 
ing — is under Government con- 
trol. 

Before 1926, you could have 
learned to fly in a cow pasture, 
soloed whenever you felt ready, 
and killed yourself in any plane 
you’ could get off the ground. 
When that happened, people 
read about it in the newspapers 
and decided that flying was 
dangerous. 

All that has changed. Since 
1926, the U. S. Government has 
kept strict control over civil 
aeronautics. In that year, the 
Air Commerce Act was ap- 
proved hy Congress. The act 
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Student pilot has his eyes checked by CAA Flight Surgeon during exam. 





created ‘an Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department of Com- 
merce to promote and regulate 
civil aeronautics. 

The Air Commerce Act has 
since been modified. Today, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion (CAA) and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board (CAB) are the 
two Government agencies in 
power. 

The CAA, which is part of 
the Department of Commerce, 
is responsible for the establish- 
ment, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of civil airways. 

The CAB, a five-man board, 
makes the rules for licensing 
pilots and aircraft. It regulates 
all air traffic, and its first con- 
cern is safety. 

The CAB makes the rules 
which govern every moment of 
your life as a pilot — in airports 
as well as in the air. These 
rules are known as the Civil 
Air Regulations (CAR). 

Well, you ask impatiently, 
what are these Civil Air Regu- 
lations? Are there regulations 
which I must obey even before 
I step into a cockpit? 

There certainly are: 

Anyone, even if under the 
age of 16, can take flying les- 
sons — provided he or she is 
always accompanied by a li- 
censed_ instructor. However, 
you cannot solo a plane if you 
are under 16 years. But it is 
still lots of fun to fly, even if 
you must have an_ instructor 
along. 

After you are: 16, you can 
apply for a student pilot certi- 
ficate. If you are under 21, you 
must have the written consent 
of either parent, or of a legal 
guardian. 

Real flying begins when you 
receive your student pilot cer- 
tificate. To obtain it, you must 
be a citizen of this country or 
of a friendly country. : 

You must also pass a_ stiff 
medical examination. This med- 
ical examination must be passed 
before you can solo, since you 
cannot solo without a student 
pilot certificate. 

How tough is the physical 
exam? Too tough, many 
say. At present, the CAB is 
working to lower the physical 


requirements. 





As might be expected, good 
eyesight is the first requirement. 
Glasses will not stop you, if they 
really correct your faulty vision. 
Color blindness, however, is a 
definite bar. 

Heart and blood-pressure are 
next in importance. 

A student license does not 
permit you to carry passengers. 
But after you have logged eight 
hours dual instruction — and 
have passed a written exam in 
air traffic rules—you can fly 
the ship yourself! 

If you want to really “go 
places” in your plane, and per- 
haps carry passengers, you will 
have to have a private pilot's 
certificate. 

When you have a private 
pilot’s “ticket,” the air is really 
yours. You can fly from coast to 
coast; if you like. You can take 
up passengers—but not for hire. 
You can use your plane just as 
you would a car-— that is, a 
car with wings. 

But before you can obtain a 
private pilot’s certificate, you 
must undergo many hours of 
hard work, both in the air and 
on the ground. 

Next 
pilot. 


week: The private 





“Dropping the Grass” 
is what bomber pilots 
call tossing overboard thin 
streamers of tin foil. This 
tin foil is meant to con- 
fuse the enemy’s radar de- 
vices. The radar, locating 
the tin foil, continues to 
signal enemy planes in 
that direction long after 
our bombers have left the 
area. 

Next week: What 
does a pilot do when 
he “euts the gun?” 
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NOTE: Mr. Jordan, a_ successful 
tradesman, has recently met a count, 
who condescended to borrow from Jor. 
dan’s ample funds. Undone by _ the 
honor, Jordan loses his head and be- 
comes a perfect snob. He hires a dancing 
master, singing master and teacher of 
philosophy to help him become a gen- 
tleman. Fortunately, his wife retains her 
good sense, but her ridicule of Jordan’s 
pretensions fails to convince him that he 
is acting the part of a fool. This scene 
from the first act of Le Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme (The Would-be Gentleman) 
shows the beginnings of Mr. Jordan’s 
folly. 


HILOSOPHY-MASTER (Setting his 
band right): Now to our lesson 
What have you a mind to learn? 

Mr. Jorpan: Everything | can, tor | 
nave all the desire in the world to be a 
scholar, and it vexes me that my tather 
and mother had not made me study all 
the sciences, when I was young. 

PuitLosopHy-MastER: “Tis a very rea 
wnable sentiment. Nam, sine doctrina 
vita est quasi mortis imago. You under 
stand that, and are acquainted with 
latin, without doubt? 

Mr. Jorpan: Yes; but act as it 1 were 
uot acquainted with it. Explain me the 
meaning of that, 

Puitosopuy-Master: The meaniiy ot 
i is, that without learning, life is like 
in image of death. 

Mr. Jorpan: That Latin’s m_ the 
ight 

Puitosorpny-MastER: Have you not 
some: principles, some rudiments ot sci 
nceP 

Mr. JorpDan: Oh, yes, | can read and 
\ rite. 

PHiLosopHy-MasteR:. Where would 
you have us begin? Would you have me 
teach you logic? 

Mr. Jornpan: What is logic? 

PuiLosopHy-MastTer: It’s that which 


teaches us the three operations of the 
mind. 

Mr. Jorpan: What are those three 
»perations of the mind? 

PuiLosopHy-Master: The first, the 
second, and the third. The first is to 
conceive well, by means of universals. 
The second, to judge well, by means of 
categories. The third, to draw the con- 
clusion right, by means of figures 

Mr Jorpan: These words are too 
crabbed. This logic does not suit me by 
any means. Let’s learn something else 
that’s prettier. 

PuiLosopHy-Master: Will you learn 
morality? 

Mr. JorpaN: What does morality 
mean? 

PuitosopHy-MastTer: It treats ot 
happiness; teaches men to moderate 
their passions, and - 

Mr. Jorpan: No, no more of that. 
| m as choleric as the devil. 
PHILosopHy-MASTER: 

‘earn physics? 

Mr. Jorpan: What is physics about? 

PuiLosopHy-MasTER: Physics ex- 
plains the principles of natural things, 
and the properties of bodies; the nature 
of elements, of metals, of minerals, ot 
stones, of plants, and animals, and 
teaches us the cause of all the meteors; 
the rainbow, ignes fatui, comets, light- 
nings, thunder, thunderbolts, rain, snow, 
hail, winds, and whirlwinds. 

Mr Jorpan: There’s too much hurly 
burly in this, too much confusion. 
PuitosopHy-MastEer: What 

vou have me teach you then? 

Mr. Jorpan: Teach me orthography 

PurLosopHy-Master: With all my 
neart. 

Mr jorpan: Afterwards you may 
ceach .ne the almanack, to know when 
there’s a moon, and when not. 

PuiLosopHy-Master: Be it so To 


Would you 


would 


Mr. Jordan learns he has been speaking prose all his life 
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By Moliere 


pursue this thought of yours right, and 
treat this matter like a philosopher, we 
must begin, according to the order of 
things, with an exact knowledge of the 
nature of letters, and the different man- 
ner of pronouncing them. And | must 
tell you that letters are divided into 
vowels, called vowels because they ex- 
press the voice; and into consonants, so 
called because they sound with the 
vowels, and only mark the different ar- 
ticulations of the voice. There are five 
vowels or voices, A, E, 1, O, U. 

Mr. Jorpan: [| understand all that. 

PuiLosopHy-Master: The vowel A is 
tormed by opening the mouth very 
wide, A. 

Mr. Jorpan: A, A. Yes. 

PuiLosopHy-Master: The vowel E is 
tormed by drawing the under-jaw a lit 
tle nearer to the upper, A.E. 

Mr. Jorpan: A, E. A, E. In troth it 1s! 

PuiLosopHy-Master: And the vowel 
1, by bringing the jaws still nearer one 
to the other, and stretching the two cor- 
ners of the mouth towards the ears, A, 
E, I. 

Mr. Jorpan: A, E, |, 1, |, L. "Tis true 
Long live learning! 

PuiLosopHy-Master: The vowei O is 
tormed by re-opening the jaws, and 
drawing the lips near at the two corners. 

Mr. Jorpan: O, O. There’s nothing 
more just, A, E, I, O, I, O "Tis admir 
able! I, O, I, O. 

PuiLosopuy-MastTer: The opening ot 
the mouth makes exactly a little ring, 
which resembles ar. O. 

Mr. Jorpan: O, O, O. Youre right, 
O How fine a thing to know! 

PuiLosopHy-MastTErR: The vowel U is 
tormed by bringing the -eeth near to- 
gether without entirely joining them, 
and putting out both ycur lips, bringing 
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them also near together without abso- 
lutely joining ‘em, U. 

Mr. Jorpan: U, U. There’s nothing 
more true, U. 

Puitosopuy-Master: Your two lips 
pout out, as if you were making faces. 

Mr. Jorpan: U, U. It’s true. Ah! why 
did not I study sooner, that I might 
have known all this! 

PuiLosopHy-MastTER: Tomorrow we 
shall take a view of the other letters, 
which are the consonants. 

Mr. Jorpan: Is there anything as 
curious in them, as in these? 

PuiLosopny-Master: Doubtless. The 
consonant D, for example, is pro- 
nounced by clapping the tip of your 
tongue above the upper teeth, DE. 

Mr. Jorpan: DE, DE. Tis so. Oh! 
charming things! charming things! 

PutLosopHy-Master: The F, in lean- 
ing the upper teeth upon the lower lip, 


Mr. Jorpan: EF, EF. ’Tis truth, Ah! 
father and mother o’ mine, I owe you a 
grudge! 

Puitosony-Master: And the R, in 
carrying the tip of the tongue up to the 
roof of your mouth; making a kind of 
trill R, ra. 

Mr. Jorpan: R, r, ra. R, r, r, r, r, ra. 
That’s true. What a clever man are you! 
And how have I lost time! R, r, r, ra. 

PuiLosopuy-Master: I will explain 
to you all these curiosities to the bottom. 

Mr. JorpAN: Pray do. But now, I 
must commit a secret to you. I’m in love 
with a person of great quality, and I 
should be glad if you would help me to 
write something to her in a short billet- 
doux, which I'll drop at her feet. 

PuiLosopHy-Master: Very well. 

Mr. Jorpan: That will be very gal- 
lant, won’t it? 

PuiLosopuy-Master: Without doubt. 
Is it verse that you would write to her? 

Mr. Jorpan: No, no, none of your 
verse. 

PuiLosopuy-Master: You would only 
have prose? 

Mr. Jorpan: No, I would neither 
have verse nor prose. 

PuiLosopHy-Master: It must be one 
or t’other. 

Mr. Jornpan: Why so? 

PuiLosopHy-MASTER: Because, sir, 
there’s nothing to express one’s self by, 
but prose, or verse. 

Mr. Jorpan: Is there nothing then 
but prose, or verse? 

PuiLosopHy-MastTErR: No, sir, what- 
ever is not prose, is verse; and whatever 
is not verse, is prose. 

Mr. Jorpan: And when one talks, 
what may that be then? 

PHILOsOPHER-MaAsTER: Prose. 


MOLIERE (1622-1673) was the 
stage and pen name of the greatest 
of all French comic actors and drama- 
tists. Today, after 300 years, most of 
his many comedies can be read with 
pleasure, for the- human types he 
portrayed in all their weaknesses and 
follies still exist. Moliere was the son 
of a prosperous upholsterer of Beau- 
vais. He had a good formal education 
as a lawyer, but when he was twenty 
his whole attention turned toward the 
stage as the result of his friendship 
with a famous actress.. At the peak of 
his popularity as an actor, Moliere 
wrote his first important play. From 
then until his death he wrote and 
acted, knew prosperity and imprison- 
ment for debt, and finally suffered a 
long, painful and fatal illness. Louis 
XIV, the “Sun King” was both friend 
and admirer of this great French 
genius. 

The essential quality of Moliere’s 
comedy embodies the important 
French characteristics of salty humor, 
logic, balance, sanity and good taste. 
He ridiculed all excess, vanity, big- 
otry and pretense as his treatment of 
Mr. Jordan indicates. 


PADAPADADPADRAPPPPPLPRLPDPIPPRRIDPDI? 


Mr. Jorpan: How? When I say, 


s 


Nicola, bring me my slippers, and give ’ 


me my nightcap, is that prose? 

PuiLosopuy-MastTERr: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jorpan: On my conscience, || 
have spoken prose above these forty 
years, without knowing anything of the 
matter; and I have all the obligations in 
the world to you, for informing me of 
this. I would therefore put into a letter 
to her: Beautiful marchioness, your fai) 
eyes make me die with love; but | 
would have this placed in a gallant man- 
ner; and have a gentle turn. 

PutLosopHer-Master: Why, add that 
the fire of her eyes has reduced youi 
heart to ashes; that you suffer for he: 
night and day all the torments — 

Mr. Jorpan: No, no, no, I won't 
have all that—Ill have nothing but 
what I told you. Beautiful marchioness. 
your fair eyes make me die with love. 

PutLosopHER-MastEer: You must by 
all means lengthen the thing out a little. 

Mr. Jorpan: No, I tell you, I'll have 
none but those very words in the letter: 
but turned in a modish way, ranged 
handsomely as they should be. I desire 
you'd show me a little, that I may see 
the different manners, in which one may 
place them. 
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PuitosopHy-Master: One may place 
them first of all as you said: Beautiful 
marchioness, your fair eyes make me die 
for love. Or suppose: For love die me 
make, beautiful marchioness, your fair 
eyes. Or perhaps: Your eyes fair, for 
love me make, beautiful marchioness, 
die, Or suppose: Die your fair eyes, 
beautiful marchioness, for love me 
make. Or however: Me make your eyes 
fair die, beautiful marchioness, for love. 

Mr. Jorpan: But of all these ways. 
vhich is the best? 

PuitosopHer-Master: That which 
vou said: Beautiful marchioness, your 
fair eyes make me die for love. 

Mr. Jorpan: Yet at the same time, | 
never studied it, and I made the whole 
of it at the first touch. I thank you with 
all my heart, and desire you would 
‘ome in good time tomorrow. 

PHiLoOsoPpHER-MasTER: [| 
tail, 

Mrs. Jorpan: Ah, hah! Here’s some 

_new story. Have you a mind to make 
yourself a laughing-stock wherever ye 
go? 

Mr. Jorpan: None but fools, wite. 
vill laugh at me. 

Mrs. Jorpan: In truth, ‘tis a good 
while ago that your ways have furnished 
all the world with a laugh. 

Mr. Jorpan: Who is all the world. 
oray? 

Mrs. Jorpan: All the world, is a 
world perfectly in the right, and much 
wiser than yourself. For my part, I am 
shocked at the life you lead. I don't 
know what to call our house. From 
break o’ day, there’s nothing to be 
heard here, but an uproar of fiddles and 
songsters, which disturh the whole 
neighborhood. 

Nicota: Madam says right. | shall 
never see my things set to rights again 
after that gang that you bring to the 
house, They ransack every quarter of 
the town with their feet for dirt to 
bring here; and poor Frances is almost 
slaved off her legs with scrubbing the 
floors. 

Mr. JorpaAn: Hey-day! our maid Ni- 
cola! you have a pretty nimble tongue 
of your own, for a country-wench. 

Mrs. Jorpan: Nicola’s in the right. 
and she has more sense than you have. 
| should be glad to know what you 
think to do with a dancing-master, at 
vour age? 

Nicota: And with a lubberly fenc- 
ing-master, that comes here with his 
stamping to shake the whole house. 

Mrs. Jorpan: You ought much rathe: 
to think of marrying your daughter. 
who is of age to be provided for. 

(Concluded on page. 30) 
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RENCH poetry — on one brief page? We might as well 

attempt to encompass the starry universe. So we have se- 
lected the features of French poetry which we think will 
interest you most and be most useful for you to know. They 
are the ideas which underlie much of modern art as well 
as modern poetry. You are likely to hear something about 
them in the future world. 

Until about a century ago, French poetry was more bound 
by rules and conventions than English and American poetry. 
The formal stanzas — the triolet, the ballade, the rondel, etc. 
—are all French in origin. Then two imaginative and origi- 
nal American poets — Edgar Allan Poe and Walt Whitman 
- played a part in changing French poetry. Baudelaire read 
some of Poe’s criticisms of literature in 1847 and “experi- 
enced a strange commotion.” He translated them into French, 
and they had an immediate and far-reaching effect. 

Nor is this our only connection with French poetry. As 
time went on, American writers who were interested in 
bringing new life to our poetry began to study the theories 
that were developing in France. Amy Lowell, T. S Eliot, 
and Archibald MacLeish were among them. In fact, we find 
constant evidence among our modern poets of close contact 
with French theory. The most important key to our relation- 
ship is Symbolism. 

Our life is made up of symbols. Words are symbols — 
rather unmanageable ones sometimes, as you may have dis 
covered — of the ideas in our minds. Language first devel- 
oped as a series of symbols, as the Chinese characters still 
show. The flag and the cross are symbols of things we love 
and believe in. Many poems we like were written as symbols. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ “One Hoss Shay” is a symbol of the 
decay of Puritanical beliefs, although not everyone who has 
laughed over it realizes that fact. Many American writers of 
Poe’s time studied and experimented with symbolism. 

The French liked Poe especially because of his shadowy, 
elusive, musical quality. One of the aims of Symbolism is to 
approximate music. Stéphane Mallarmé, an important writer 
and the real founder of Symbolism, said, “To name an object 
is to do away with three-quarters of the enjoyment of the 
poem which is derived from the satisfaction of guessing little 
by little; to suggest it, to evoke it — that is what charms the 
imagination.” The French liked Poe also for his skill in 
literary criticism. The French love discussion. They like to 
know just what they are doing. And Poe was a literary critic 
far in advance of his time in America. 
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Stéphane Mallarmé was a teacher of English in Paris, 
whose aim was to do something with the language of poetry 
that had never been done before. He would sit in his little 
apartment in Paris, smoking in order to “put some smoke 
between himself and the world,” his wife would sit beside 
him embroidering, and their guests would include many 
young men who in the future were to become leaders. 
Whistler, the artist, Yeats, the Irish poet, and many French- 
men who were to carry on his ideas, including Paul Valéry, 
Paul Claudel and André Gide. 

When the war came to France in 1939, it found the influ- 
ence of Paul Claudel, Leon Blov and Charles Péguy (who 
died in the First World War in the First. Battle of the 
Marne) still important. Catholicism (a religion which is 
filled with symbolism) and a searching for spiritual mysti- 
cism were important literary trends. Many poets went im- 
mediately to the front, including André Breton, leader of 
the surrealist poets, Louis Aragon, Paul Eluard. Before going, 
Eluard issued his Chanson Compléte, which included poems 
that “tended towards a world of crystalline splendor.” New 
poetry and reviews of poetry began to appear at the front. 

The stirring story of the underground poetry and prose 
which were written and printed while the Nazi shadow over- 
hung France is one of our sources of admiration for a people 
of undying spirit. Hardly had the victorious Allied armies 
marched into Paris before eleven men, members of the 
French Academy, held a meeting. It was a meeting as vital 
to the new free France as a military victory. For they met to 
erase the names of two members who had collaborated with 
the Nazis. 

Georges Duhamel is permanent secretary of the French 
Academy. With several other authors, including Valéry, 
Louis Aragon and Pau] Eluard, he kept alive the Lettres 
Frangaises, the mouthpiece of French resistance, after its 
founder, Jacques Decour, was shot by the Nazis in 1942. 
The resistance publishers, Editions de Minuit, secretly 
brought out a collection of the occupation poems of Aragon, 
Eluard, and other less well known French poets and Euro- 
pean poets who were on the Nazi blacklist. Twenty titles 
were thus secretly published. 

Throughout the prison camps poetry was written. The 
martyr deaths of the symbolist Saint-Pol Roux and of Max 
Jacob especially aroused the writers in prison. “Poetry is the 
last refuge of our liberty,” wrote M. Duhamel. For poetry 
can speak forth in smooth metaphors or in allusions that not 
everyone among the censors can understand, a message that 
would cause prose to be burned. “Poetry is at once emotional 
outlet and spiritual escape.” 

The two greatest poets of the underground were Louis 
Aragon and Paul Eluard. Aragon’s most famous book is 
Le Crévemcoeur. Eluard’s Une Seule Pensée was quoted 
all over the free world. In his Armes de la Douleur speaks 
“the voice of France in chains.” 

Because poetry suffers by translation and because we think 
it is more important for you to realize something about 
French poetry and its contributions to our ideals and our 
literature, we have not reprinted any poetry here. For the in- 
formation on French poets during the war, we are chiefly 
indebted to an article by the war correspondent, Henry C. 
Wolfe, in The Saturday Review of Literature for October 14, 
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OR centuries France has had a great literature which has 

not only moved with the spirit of the times, but has also 
frequently set new styles in writing. Like any important 
literature, it has adopted new forms and adapted old ones. 
The great French dramatists were not influenced so much 
by their near-contemporary, Shakespeare, as by the ancient 
Greek models. Most of their plays and particularly the trag- 
edies, were written to conform to the three Greek unities — 
that is, the time, the place, and the action were kept on the 
same plane throughout. This placed French tragedy in. a 
strait-jacket, and greatly hampered dramatists in their 
creation. 

Despite this, the genius of Pierre Corneille (1606-1684) 
and Jean Racine (1639-1699) overcame these handicaps in 
their great plays in verse. The titles show their Greek origin: 
Horace, Pompey, and Cinna by Corneille; Phedrus, Andro- 
machus, Alexander the Great, and Iphigenia, by Ragine. Both 
the great tragic writers were friends of Moliére, the great 
comedian and Moliére acted in their plays. 

These writers have never been surpassed in the French 
drama, and their masterpieces are still played in the Théatre 
Francais in Paris, just as Shakespeare is frequently revived 
here. The classical French style is difficult to read today, 
even in translation. We live in a much less formal age than 
that of the great French writers. It was an age correctly 
named classical — an age of elegance in dress and language, 
dignity, aloofness, repose; unemotional, restrained, and not 
too imaginative. The court of Louis XIV with its regal 
splendor and the equally formal Church court of the power- 


ful, cold, and aristocratic Cardinal Richelieu set the tone of. 


the age which only Moliére could mock with impunity. 
Voltaire (1694-1778), like Moliére, was the assumed 
name of another son of the middle class. Given a good edu- 
cation by the Jesuits, Voltaire early became interested in the 
stage and in literature. But owing to his father’s opposition 
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”-and the “natural man” — that is, 

at man is born good and is cor- 

elieved that monarchy resulted 

Son OaE athe greatest ‘number, and that a 
union of Gite and equal men was the ideal government. 
These ideas influenced greater thirikers than he, such as 
David Hume and other philosophers in England, who in 
turn, influenced our own Founding Fathers to set up a dem- 
ocratic form of government. His sentimental worship of 
nature brought about the Romantic movement in literature. 

Frangois René Chateaubriand (1768-1848), was the first 
otf the Romantic writers to try to embroider upon Rosseau’s 
theories of the “noble savage.” His books all painted in po- 
etic language the grander aspects of man and nature. 

As the Romantic movement took hold upon the imagina- 
tion of the world, young French and English gentlemen cul- 
tivated an air of studied melancholy, an interesting pallor, 
flashing eyes, poetic locks, and elegant dress and manners. 
The ladies sighed, wept, painted, read or wrote verse, 
starved themselves, crushed all natural instincts, and 
swooned gracefully Emotion ran wild in society. Among 
the young writers, many of these affectations were exag- 
gerated. Theophile Gautier, author of Mademoiselle de 
Maupin, and Lord Byron were perhaps the most typical 
examples of romantic writers. 

Alexandre Dumas, father and son (1802- 1870 and 1824- 
1895), were romantics both in their lives and in their great 
outpouring of literature. The Three Musketeers and The 
Count of Monte Cristo, by the father, are among the world’s 
favorite romances. The son was a successful dramatist, his 
plays were sought by the best actors of the great French 
stage whose star was Sarah Bernhardt. Camille, which she 
made famous, was filmed in Hollywood a few years ago. 

Great as were the Dumas, they were overshadowed by 
the titanic Victor Hugo 1802-1885). Minor but stil] im- 
portant writers were Stendhal, George Sand, Prosper 
Mérimée. Stendha] began to veer away from straight ro- 
matiticism into novels of analysis and character, George 
Sand (the famous feminist author Mme. Dudevant), also 
moved in this direction, although, like a true romantic, she 
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lived by her emotions. She dressed in men’s clothes, wore 
short hair, and had many love affairs. Her work was much 
| imitated by later women writers. Perhaps the best of the 
109 volumes of her work was Jeanne, a fiction life of Joan 
of Arc. Toward the end of her life the Romantic movement 
was dying, to be replaced by Realism. 

Gustave Flaubert (1821-1880), the greatest of the Real- 
ists, Was a writer from his childhood in Rouen. His life was 
ways a quiet, secluded one whose great events were the 
meetings with a few cherished friends. Although Flaubert’s 
hooks were few, he slaved over them, writing and rewriting 
the same page, sometimes for weeks, until he had finally 
urived at “le mot juste” (the correct word or phrase). His 
short stories achieved such perfection that all other writers 
ff this form, especially Guy De Maupassant among the 
French, owed him a great debt. Flaubert hated the “hour- 
seoisie” (middle classes) all his life. In Madame Bowary he 
expresses all his scorn. Today this novel is regarded as a 
crupulously faithful portrait of a bourgeois familv, with 
very mole, wart and wen unsparingly displaved. Flaubert’s 
erfection of style as well as his realism had an enormous 
ffect upon the Goncourt Brothers, Alphonse Daudet and 
the great naturalist writer — Zola. 

Emile Zola (1840-1902), was the son of an Italian and 
Creek father and a French mother. At 24, while he was 
naming his living as a clerk, Zola published his first novel. 
This was followed by a prodigious series about a family, 
iimed at giving an exact picture of French life and societv. 
7ola’s realism went far beyond that of Flaubert, ignoring 
ione of the sordid. sensational and brutal asrects of life. Zola 
is remembered now chiefly for his courageous defense of 
Captain Drevfus who was the victim of an Army conspiracv. 
Each dav Zola wrote an editorial called I Accuse in which 
he exposed the French military and political heads to pitiless 
nblicitv. which resulted in the exoneration of Drevfus. 

Zola’s family novel was not t rst, of its kind Honoré 
Balzac (1799-1850) attempted ft orami 
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collapse of France in 1940. The importance of his work 
today lies partly in this profound study of the upper class of 
France. Partly it lies in his technique of writing which at- 
tempts to tell a story by following the flow of a character’s 
ideas. In this case, Proust himself was the character, and all 
the others moved through his memory, and were made clear 
through his analysis of their thoughts and motives. 

This method, with various changes and modifications has 
been used in panoramic novels by Roger Martin Du 
Gard in The Thibauds; by Romain Rolland (who died last 
December) in Jean Christophe; and by Jules Romain in the 
Men of Good. Will series. All these authors except Rolland 
are still living and may continue their work when France is 
restored to normal. 

Among the modern writers, however, other types of novels, 
have emerged. Perhaps the most outstanding impulse among 
those who are not otherwise easily classified is the passion 
for reform. Anatole France (1844-1924) and André Gide 
(1869 ——) have in common the taste and learning of 
scholars, the wit of Frenchmen, and a sceptical view of the 
world which, at times, almost borders upon despair for 
man’s honor and sincerity. Both men influenced such younger 
writers as Antoine de St. Exupéry and André Malraux 
who foresaw and experienced the tragedy of their country. 
Malraux flew in the Loyalist Air Corps for the Spanish Re- 
public, and out of that he wrote Man’s Hope — a long novel 
of the struggle against fascism. He is now a colonel on the 
Western Front, and has just finished a new book. St. Ex- 
upéry, also a flyer, wrote the lyrical Wind, Sand and Stars, 
Night Flight, and Flight to Arras — some of the most poetic 
books on aviation. Last year he was lost on a combat mission. 
St. Exupéry was a poet, a philosopher, a highly competent 
aviator, and one of the few who made his readers feel the 
beauty and the mystery of air travel. 
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By Joseph Kessel « 


Monsieur Gerbier makes a convert to 


the Underground, even in a prison camp 


ARMY OF SHADOWS 


| i THE afternoon, the sky having cleared a little, Gerbier 
made the round of the camp. It took him several hours. 
The plateau was immense and was occupied entirely by the 
prisoners’ city. One could see that it had grown haphazardly 
and piecemeal. In the center rose the original nucleus that 
had been built for the German prisoners. Its buildings were 
decent and substantial. The penitentiary administration 
offices were set up in the best of these. All around, shacks 
built of wooden boards, corrugated iron, tar-paper, spread 
as far as the eye could see. It looked like the slums that 
hedge great cities. More and more, and still more room had 
been needed. 

Room for foreigners. For traffickers. For Freemasons, For 
Kabyles (French Africans). For those who were opposed 
to the Legion. For Jews. For refractory peasants. For 
vagrants. For former convicts. For political suspects. For 
those whose intents were suspect. For those who em- 
barrassed the government. For those whose influence oven 
the people was feared. For those who had been accused 
without proof. For those who had served their sentence but 
whom the authorities did not want to set free. For those 
whom the judges refused to sentence, to try, and who were 
being punished for their innocence. 

Here were hundreds of men taken from their tamilies. 
trom their work, from their town, and corralled in camps 
on the mere decision of an official or a ministry for an indet 
inite period of time, like wreckage thrown up on a muddy 
beach beyond the reach of the tides. 

To keep these men whose legions augmented day by day 
other men had been needed, who also grew more and more 
numerous. They had been recruited by chance, in haste, 
among the lowest elements of the unemployed, the incom 
petent, the alcoholics, the degenerates. Their only uniform. 
worn with their wretched clothes, was a beret and an arm 
band. They were very badly paid. These outcasts suddenly 
found themselves with power. They displayed more. ferocity 
than professional brutes. They made money out of every: 
thing: out of the famine rations which they managed to cut 
by half, the tobacco, the soap, the basic toilet articles which 
they resold at monstrous prices. Corruption was the only 
thing that had any effect on these guards. 

During his walk Gerbier exchanged a tew words with 
some prisoners lying in front of their shacks. He had the 
feeling of approaching a kind of mold, of reddish mush- 
rooms in human form. These under-nourished people, flap 
ping and shivering in their fatigue suits, at loose ends, 
unshaved, unwashed, had vacant, roaming eyes, limp 
mouths that liad lost their elasticity. Gerbier reflected that 
this laxness was quite natural. Real rebels, when they were 
caught, were usually kept in deep, voiceless prisons, or 
handed over to the Gestapo. There were no doubt, even in 
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this camp, a few resolute men who did not give way to the 
rotting process. But it would take time to discover them in 
the midst of this immense flock broken by adversity. Gerbie: 
made for the power station which was located among the 
central group of buildings, known in the camp as the Ger 
man quarter ; 

As he neared it Gerbier ran into a file ot skeletonlike 
Kabyles pushing wheelbarrows loaded with garbage-cans 
They moved very slowly. Their wrists seemed to be on the 
point of breaking. Their heads were too heavy for thei) 
bony necks. One of them stumbled and his wheelbarrow 
tipped, upsetting the garbage-can. Peelings, sordid rem. 
nants scattered on the ground. Before Gerbier knew what 
was happening he saw a kind of mute, frantic pack throw 
itself on the offal. Then he saw another pack come running 
The guards began to strike about with their fists, their teet. 
bludgeons, black-jacks. 

Gerbier suddenly heard Legrain’s mufHed, wheezing voice. 

“It drives me mad,” the young man said. “It drives me 
mad to think that we went and got those wretches in Africa 
and took them from their homes. They were told about 
France, beautiful France, and about the Marshal, the grand 
old man. They weie promised ten francs a day. At the yards 
they only got half of that. They asked why. Then they were 
sent here. They croak like flies.” 

Out of breath, Legrain began to cough a long, hollow 
cough. 

“All debts will be paid,” said Gerbiei. 

At this moment his half-smile assumed an extreme sharp- 
ness. Most people experienced a feeling of uneasiness whe 
this expression passed over Gerbier’s features. But it in 
spired Legrain with great confidence. 

Toward mid-May fine weather set in tor good. The late 
spring burst all at once in full splendor. Thousands of tiny 
flowers sprang up in the field of grass. The prisoners began 
to take, sunbaths. The sharp hip-bones, the prominent ribs, 
the limp skins, the arms reduced to the form of the bones, 
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tested among the fresh flowers. Gerbier who paced the 


plateau all day long would ceaselessly run into this hospital 
humanity stunned by spring. No one could have told 
whether his feeling for them was one of disgust or pity or 
indifference. He himself did not know. But when, at the 
noon-hour, he discovered Legrain exposing-himself like the 
rest he hurried over to him. 

“Don’t do that, cover yourself right away,” he said. As 
Legrain did not obey, Gerbier threw a fatigue jacket ove: 
the young man’s pitiful torso. 

“I hear you breathing and coughing in your sleep,” said 
Gerbier. “You've surely got something wrong with you 
lungs. The sun is very dangerous for you.” 

Gerbier had never shown a greater interest in Legrain 
than in the pharmacist or his other cabin-mates. 

“You don’t look like a doctor,” said Legrain with aston 
ishment, 

“And I’m not,” said Gerbier, “but I once directed the 
onstruction of a power line in Savoy. There were some 


establishments there for tuberculars. I used to talk with the _ 


loctors.” 

Legrain’s eyes had lighted up. 

“You're an electrician!” he exclaimed. 

‘Like yourself,” said Gerbier jovially. F 

‘Oh no! I can see that you're a Monsieur in the game,’ 
id Legrain. “But we might talk shop just the same.” 

Legrain was afraid he was being indiscreet and added 
"rom time to time.” 

“Right away, if you like,” said Gerbier. 

He lay down beside Legrain and while chewing. grass 
blades and flower-stems listened to the young man talk 
ibout the generating set, the voltage, the light and powe: 
mains, 

“Would you like me to take you there?” Legrain asked at 
last. 

Gerbier was shown a station that was rather primitive 
but run with knowledge and taste. They walked back slowly 
and Gerbier was speaking. 

“You understand, they came in their tanks, with thei 
blank eyes. They thought that the treads of tanks are mad« 
to trace the new law of peoples. As they had manufac 
tured many tanks, they had -the assurance of having beer 
bom to write this law. They have a horror of liberty, o! 
thought. Their true war aim is the death of thinking man, 
of free man. They want to exterminate everyone who has 
not blank eyes. They have found in France people who had 
the same tastes and those have gone into their service. And 
those have put you to rot here, you who had not even 
begun to live. They have caused the death of countless 
iumbers. At the same time they published the claim that 
the conqueror was magnanimous. A foul old man tried to 
born the country. “Be +good,- be cowardly,’ he preached 
Forget that you have been proud, joyous and free. Obey 
ind smile to the victor. He will let you rub along unmo 
lested.’ The people who surrounded the old man calculated 
that France was credulous and that she was gentle, that 
he was the country of moderation and of the happy me- 
lium. ‘France is so civilized, so weakened,’ they thought, 
that she no longer knows the meaning of underground war- 
lare and of secret death. She will accept, she will go to 
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sleep. And in her sleep we shall put her eyes out.’ And they 
thought, furthermore, “We are not afraid of extremists. They 
have no connections. They. have no weapons. And we have 
all the German divisions to defend us.’ While they were 
rejoicing in this way, the resistance was being born.” 

Roger Legrain walked on without daring to turn his head 
toward Gerbier. It was as though he were afraid of inter- 
vening in the accomplishment of a miracle. This man, so 
distant, so sparing of words, suddenly burst into words of 
fire... . And the universe which suddenly became an alto- 
gether different universe. . . . Legrain saw the grass and the 
shacks of the camp and the red fatigue suits and the starved 
figures of the Kabyles dragging themselves about at their 
forced labor. But all this was changing its form and its func- 
tion. The life of the camp no longer stopped at the barbed- 
wire fences. It extended over the whole country. It was 
becoming illuminated, assuming a meaning. The Kabyles 
ind himself were entering into a great human order. Le- 
grain felt himself becoming liberated little by little from the 
sense of revolt that had filled him until now — from that 
blind, desperate, chained, confused, obtuse feeling, that was 
vithout issue and that struggled within him. He felt him- 
elf approaching a great mystery. 

“How it came about I don’t know,” said Gerbier. “I think 
20 one will ever know. But one day a peasant cut a rural 
telephone wire. An old woman put her cane athwart the legs 
of a German soldier. Tracts circulated. A butcher threw into 
the cold storage room a captain who was requisitioning meat 
with too much arrogance. A bourgeois gives a wrong ad- 
iress to the victors who are trying to find their way. Rail- 
road workers, curates, poachers, bankers help escaped pris- 
oers to get through by the hundreds. Farmers shelter Brit- 
ish soldiers. French officers, soldiers, masons, painters con- 
ceal weapons. You know nothing of all this. You were here. 
But for one who felt this awakening, this first stirring, it 
was the most inspiring thing in the world. It was the sap of 
liberty that was beginning to rise in the French earth. Then 
the Germans and their servants and the old man decided to 
sradicate the rank growth. But the more of it they tore up 
the better it grew. They have filled the prisons, they have 
multiplied the camps. And they have acquired even more 
enemies. They have resorted to the firing squad. Now blood 
vas what the plant most needed to grow and to spread. 
3lood has flowed. Blood is flowing. Rivers of it will flow. 
\nd the plant will become a forest.” 

Gerbier and Legrain made the round*ot the power station. 
-erbier continued. 

“He who joins the resistance aims at the Germans. But at 
the same time he strikes Vichy and its Old Man, and the 
Old Man’s henchmen and the director of our camp, and the 
guards you see at work every day. The resistance is com- 
posed of all Frenchmen who don’t want the eyes of France 
to turn dead and blank.” 

Legrain and Gerbier were sitting in the grass. The wind 
trom the slopes was turning cool. Evening was approaching. 
‘Talk, Monsieur Gerbier, talk some more,” Legrain mur- 
mured. His hollow eyes were full of ecstasy. 


Reprinted from Army 


Shadows by Joseph Kessel, by per- 
mission of Alfred A. Kn 


» Inc., publishers. 
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© QUIZ YOURSELF! 
1. CAN YOU PICK ‘EM? 


After reading the selections in this 
issue, select the names of French 
writers in the list below. 


1. Alexandre . Fifi D’Orsay 
Dumas . Victor Hugo 
2. George Eliot . Honoré Balzac 
3. George Sand . Honoré  Wilsie 
. Georges Carpen- Stbieeiséd 


tier 4 
5. George Gordon, “~ Paul Valéry 
. Jean Valjean 


Lord Byron 
. Maurice Chev- . Pierre Corneille 
alier . Antoine de St. 
Exupéry 


. Count de Mon- 
}. Edgar Allan Poe 


te Cristo 


ll. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


When you've finished reading “The 
Corvette Claymore,” underline the best 
completing word or phrase in each of 
the following sentences. 

1. The hero of the story is (a) Gac- 
quoil, the pilot; (b) Captain Boisber- 
thelot; (c) the passenger. 

2. The villain of the story is (a) the 
passenger; (b) the cannon; (c) Lieu- 
enant Vieuville. 

3. The cannon stopped rolling when 
a) a wave caused it to turn over; (b) 
an iron bar was thrust between the 
spokes; (c) the passenger threw himself 
between the wheels. 

4. The gunner was executed because 
(a) he didn’t stop the cannon before 


any damage was done; (b) the pas- 
senger wanted all the credit; (c) he had 
neglected his duty. 

5, The story took place (a) in peace- 
time; (b) in wartime; (c) during’ the 
present war. 

6. Apparently the passenger was (a) 
a distinguished military man; (b) a 
simple peasant; (c) unused to the sea. 


lll. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


Here are some true-false questions 
about “Army of Shadows.” Use a T to 
indicate true statements, an F for false 
ones. 

1. The scene of this selection is a 
prison-camp in Germany. 

2. The main idea of the story is that 
there will always .be resistance to tyr- 
anny among free people. 

3. Most of the inmates were men of 
Vichy. 

4. Legrain drew no solace from the 
words of Gerbier. 

5. The Germans had systematically 
tried to ruin the eyesight of the French. 


IV. SORT ‘EM OUT 


Below are the titles of several selec- 
tions represented in this issue. Mark A 
for drama, B for poetry, and C for 
prose. 

. The Would-Be Gentleman. 
. The Three Musketeers. 

. Madame Bovary. 

. Human Comedy. 

. Chanson Complete. 


© EXPRESS YOURSELF 
PULL UP A CHAIR 


— And join the discussion: 

Defend France's right to a lasting 
place in the fellowship of nations on 
the basis of her great contributions to 
human thought. 


WRITE IT DOWN 


Make a list of important French nov- 
els by writers mentioned in this issue. 


@© MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 
WORDS TO THE WISE 


For each phrase in italics substitute one 
word that has the same idea. Words are 
found in “Army of Shadows.” 

. nucleus f. resolute 

. refractory , g. adversity 
. vagrant . emaciated 
. corralled i. sordid 

. augment j. vulnerable 


1. The mythical Achilles was capable of 
being wounded only in the heel. 

2. There is no place for a rebellious and 
unruly soldier in a fighting army. 

3. MacArthur’s strong and fearless men 
won a great victory in the Philippines. 

4. Every great movement in history has 
started with a small central group of loyal 
and enthusiastic workers. 

5. The gypsy was described as a home- 
less wanderer. 

6. People who thrive on black market 
operations are ruled by low and degraded 
motives of profit. 

7. Straying cattle were rounded up in an 
enclosure by the cowboy. 

8. Observers have been shocked by the 
thin and wasted bodies of prisoners res- 
cued from the Japanese by the Americans. 

9. The club will add to its strength by 
a campaign for members. 

10. Severe hardship cannot daunt the 
brave Chinese. 





The Would-be 


Gentleman 
(Concluded) 


Mr, Jorpan: | shall think of marry- 
ing my daughter, when a suitable match 
presents itself; but I shall think too of 
learning the belles sciences. 

Nicota: I’ve heard say _ turther, 
madam, that to cap the climax, he has 
got him a philosophy-master today 

Mr. Jorpan: Very well, I’ve a mind 
to have wit, and to know how to reason 
upon things with genteel people. 

Mrs. Jonpan: Won't you go to school 
one of these days, and be whipped at 
vour age? 

Mr. Jorpan: Why not? [’d as soon 


be whipped this very instant betore all 
the world, if I could know what they 
learn at school! 

Mrs. Jorpan: This is all very neces- 
sary to the management of your house. 

Mr. Jorpan: Certainly. You talk, 
both of you, like dunces, and I’m 
ashamed of your ignorance. (To Mrs. 
Jordan) For example, do you know, 
you, what it is you now speak? 

Mrs. Jorpan: Yes, I know that what 
I speak is very right, and that you ought 
to think of living in another manner. 

Mr. Jorpan: I don’t talk of that. 1 
ask you what the woras are that you 
now ‘speak? 

Mrs. JorpAN: They are words that 
have a good deal of sense in them, and 
your conduct is by no means such. 

Mr. Jorpan: I don’t talk of that, 1 


SENTOR 


tell you. l-ask you, what is that | now 
speak to you, which I say this very 
moment? 

Mrs. JorpAN: Mere stuff. 

Mr. Jorpan: Pshaw, no, ’tis not that. 
That which we both of us say, the lan- 
guage we speak this instant? 

Mrs. Jorpan: Well? 

Mr. Jorpan: "Tis prose, you ignorant 
creature. 

Mrs. JoRDAN: Prose? 

Mr. Jorpan: Yes, prose. Whatever is 
prose, is not verse; and whatever is not 
verse, is prose. Now, see my learning! 
And I for my part, see nothing so fine 
as keeping company with great lords; 
there’s nothing but honour and civility 
among ’em; and Id give two fingers of 
a hand to have been born a count, or 4 
marquis. 
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e FROM A SHIP MOORED 70 A PIER, 


A war emergency call to every experi- 
enced seaman now working on land. 


f, If you have been a mate, engi- 
neer, radio officer, or “AB,” you are 
vitally needed on board ship—and you 
are needed right now! With the war 
roaring to a climax in one theatre after 
another, the call for supplies is stagger- 
ing. We’ve got the supplies. We’ve got 
the ships. BUT... 


oS There’s a great future! Admiral 
E. S. Land, chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, says, ‘‘Men who return to 
the sea now, ‘have a big opportunity 
ahead. After the war the Merchant 
Marine will be one war industry that can 
steam full speed ahead carrying supplies 
needed to rebuild a war-torn world.” 


2. We haven’t enough experienced 
men! New ships are being commissioned 
every day. Each of them needs 50 to 
125 experienced men of all ratings— 
from officers to ordinary seamen. Men 
like you — with savvy and sea legs 

. and the experience to keep the 
convoys sailing! 


Will you help finish the job? The Mer- 
chant Marine already has won the 
gratitude of every American for the 
enormous job it has done—delivering 
the goods for invasions . . . delivering 
the bombs which helped shatter the 
Japanese fleet . . . making the “run to 
Murmansk” which helped Russia crush 
the Nazis. Now—let’s finish the job! 


You can help our fighting men to get 


SPERRY 


CORPORATION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


3. Today, you can climb fast! Up- 
grading in the Merchant Marine is faster 
than at any time in the service’s history. 
In six months a man can make the prog- 
ress that would have taken three years 
before the war! (Some skippers today 
have come up from able-bodied seamen 
in three years!) 


over the last hump! You can do it by 
using your experience where it will do 
the most good—on board ship! 


SIGN UP NOW! Report to your nearest 
War Shipping Administration office ... 
or to your maritime union .. . or U.S. 
Employment Service. Or wire collect to 
Merchant Marine, Washington, D. C., 
giving your name, address, and rating. 
Do it today! 


Through the following Divisions, Sperry 
precision instruments and controls serve 
ships of the American Merchant Marine 
on the seven seas... 


FORD INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO., INC. 
VICKERS INC. 

Waterbury Tool Division, VICKERS INC. 





Only a logical Frenchman could 


have made such a decision as the stranger did 


Jhe Conette Cha 


HE corvette, instead of sailing south, 

in the direction of St. Catherine, 
headed to the north, then, veering 
towards the west, had boldly entered 
that arm of the sea between Sark and 
Jersey called the Passage of the Déroute. 
There was then no lighthouse at any 
point on either coast. It had been a 
clear sunset; the night was darker than 
summer nights usually are: it was moon- 
light, but large clouds overspread the 
sky, and, judging by appearances, the 
moon would not be visible until she 
reached the horizon at the moment of 
setting. A few clouds hung low near the 
surface of the sea and covered it with 
vapor. 

All this darkness was favorable. 
Gacquoil, the pilot, intended to leave 
Jersey on the left, Guernsey on the 
right, and by boldly sailing between 
Hanois and Dover, to reach some bay 
on the coast near St. Malo. 

If the wind were favorable, and noth- 
ing happened, by dint of setting all 
sail Gacquoil hoped to reach the coast 
of France at daybreak. 

All went well. The corvette had just 
passed Gros Nez. Towards nine o'clock 
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the weather looked sullen, ths soffogs 
express it, both wind and sea risinggout 
the wind was favorable, arid the se 
was rough, yet not heavy, the w 
now and then dashing gVerAhe bg 
the corvette. “The peaSant” whe 
Balcarras -had called Ame 
whom the Prince de’ Pour -d 
vergne had addressed, ¢ nN 
good sailor, and 
corvette with g 
seem: to notice tha 
erably. - 4 

He spoke to ng 3 that trom 
time to time Me £ ifm dicise re- 
marks in an/Aug@etto A e capfain, 
who listenéd détereAiy, apparently 
regarding’ his /passefger As the com 
mander, rather thhimself. Unob- 
served in the fog/ fully piloted, 
the Claymore goasfe yng the steep 
shore to the Aorth of prsey, hugging 
the land to Avoig ormidable reef, 
which lies/in/ 4 e Ff the strait 
botweuy fal Dinh @erk. Gacquoil, at 
the he aking “he corvette glide in 
amongiifie@ chains of reefs, felt his way 
alor{ gaia ¢gertain.extent but with the 
self-gagmid¢nce of one familiar with the 
ways of the se: 

{Theygorvetté had no light forward, 
ding to bétray its passage through 
thés¢ aac waters. They congratu- 

on the fog. The 
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ian tape was reached; the mist 
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{owas so/dense that the lofty outlines of 


the pjfnacle were scarcely visible. They 
heard it strike ten from the belfry 
of Saint-Ouen, — a sign that the wind 
was still aft. All was going well; the 
Sea grew rougher, because they were 
drawing near La Corbiére. 

A little after ten, a desperate cry and 

umisual sounds came from the interior 
of the vessel. 
‘ The captain and the lieutenant 
rushed to the gun-deck but were unable 
to enter. All the gunners came running 
up, beside themselves with terror. 

A frightful thing had just happened. 

One of the carronades of the battery, 
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VICTOR HUGO 


a twenty-four pound cannon, had be 
+ come loose. 

This is perhaps the most dreadtul 
thing that can take place at sea. Noth- 
ing more terrible can happen to a man 
of-war under full sail. 

A cannon that breaks loose trom its 
tastenings is suddenly transformed into 
a supernatural beast. It is a monster 
developed from a machine. This mass 
runs along on its wheels as easily as a 
billiard ball; it rolls with the rolling, 
pitches with the pitching, comes and 
goes, stops, seems to meditate, begins 
anew, darts like an arrow from one end 
of the ship to the other, whirls around, 
crushes, kills, exterminates. It is a ram 
battering a wall at its own pleasure 
Moreover, the battering-ram is iron, the 
wall is wood. It is matter set free; one 
might say that this eternal slave is 
wreaking its vengeance; it would seem 
as though the evil in what we call inani- 
mate objects had found vent and sud. 
denly burst forth; it has the air of hav 
ing lost its patience, and of taking a 
mysterious, dull revenge. The mad mass 
leaps like a panther: it has the weight 
of an elephant, the agility of a mouse, 
the obstinacy of the axe; it takes one by 
surprise, like the surge of the sea; it 
flashes like lightning; it is deaf as the 
tomb; it weighs ten thousand pounds. 
and it bounds like a child’s ball. 

And what help is there? How can it 
be overcome? A calm succeeds the 
tempest, a cyclone passes over, a wind 
dies away, we replace the broken mass, 
we check the leak, we extinguish the 
fire; but what is to be done with this 
enormous bronze beast? How can it be 
subdued? You can reason with a mastiff. 
take a bull by surprise, fascinate a 
snake, frighten a tiger, mollify a lion; 
but there is no resource with the mon- 
ster known as a loosened gun. You can- 
not kill it, — it is already dead; and yet 
it lives. It breathes a sinister life be- 
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AROUND 


@ Shortly after the first of this 
year, Burlington’s fleet of four- 
teen diesel-powered, stainless steel 
Zephyrs attained an unprece- 
dented total in train miles of serv- 
ice—25,000,000! 

In rolling up the equivalent of 
a thousand times around the 
world, the Zephyrs have proved 
many things. Their tremendous 
patronage has shown the public’s 
enthusiastic endorsement of these 
speedy, luxurious, streamlined 
trains. Their almost unbelievable 
record of availability and “‘on- 
time” performance, in the face of 
high speed schedules, has estab- 
lished the might of diesel power. 


Their beauty and stamina are a 


THE WORLD A THOUSAND TIMES! 


tribute to the design and struc- 
tural strength of these fast trains. 
(The Pioneer Zephyr, first of the 
Zephyr fleet and America’s first 
diesel-powered streamline train, 
has nearly 2,000,000 miles to its 
credit and has already started on 
its second ten years of service.) 


Yes, America has given the nod 
of approval to the Zephyrs and 
the kind of travel they typify. So 
there will be more of them in the 
days. ahead. They will be even 
more efficient, even more luxuri- 
ous. For improvernent is the man- 
date of progress. 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 


s 
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stowed on it by the Infinite. The plank 
beneath sways it to and fro; it is moved 
by the ship; the sea lifts the ship, and 
the wind keeps the sea in motion. This 
destroyer is a toy. Its terrible vitality is 
fed by the ship, the waves, and the 
wind, each lending its aid, What is to 
be done with this complication? How 
fetter this monstrous mechanism of ship- 
wreck? How foresee its comings and go- 
ings, its recoils, its halts, its shocks? Any 
one of those blows may stave in .the 
side of the vessel. How can one guard 
igainst these terrible gyrations? One has 
to do with a projectile that changes its 
direction at any moment. How can one 
arrest an object in its course, whose on- 
slaught must be avoided? The dreadtul 
‘annon rushes about, advances, recedes, 
strikes to right and to left, flies here 
and there, baffles their attempts at cap- 
ture, sweeps away obstacles, crushing 
men like flies. 

It was the chiet gunner’s tault, who 
iad neglected to fasten the screw-nut 
of the breeching chain, and had -not 
thoroughly chocked the four trucks of 
the carronade, which allowed play to 
the frame and the bottom of the gun- 
carriage. The lashings were broken, so 
that the gun was no longer firm on its 
carriage. The stationary — breeching 


which prevents the recoil was not in use 


it that time. As a wave struck the ship’s 
side the cannon, insufficiently secured, 
had receded, and having broken _ its 
chain, began to wande: threateningly 
over the deck. In order to get an idea 
of this strange sliding, fancy a drop of 
water sliding down a pane of glass 

When the fastening broke, the gun 
ners were in the battery, singly and in 
groups, clearing the ship for action. 
The carronade, thrown forward by the 
pitching, dashed into a group of men. 
killing four of them at the first blow; 
then, hurled back by the rolling, it cut 
in two an unfortunate fifth man, and 
struck and dismounted one of the guns 
of the larboard battery. Hence the cry 
of distress which had been heard. All 
the men rushed to the ladder. The gun- 
deck was empty in the twinkling of an 
eye. 

The monstrous gun was left to itselt. 
it was its own mistress, and mistress of 
the ship. It could do with it whatsoever 
it wished. This crew, accustomed to 
laugh in battle, now trembled. It 
would be impossible to describe their 
terror. 

Captain Boisberthelot and Lieutenant 
la Vieuville, brave men though they 
were, paused at the top of the ladder, 
silent, pale, and undecided, looking 
down on the deck. Some one pushed 
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them aside with his elbow, and de- 
scended. It was their passenger, the 
peasant. 

Having reached the bottom of the 
ladder he halted. 

The cannon was rolling to and fro on 
the deck. A dim wavering of lights and 
shadows was added to this spectacle by 
the marine lantern, swinging under the 
deck. The outlines of the cannon were 
indistinguishable, by reason of the 
rapidity of its motion; sometimes it 
looked black when the light shone upon 
it, then again it would cast pale, glim- 
mering reflections in the darkness. 

It was still pursuing its work of de- 
struction. It had already shattered four 
other pieces, and made two breaches in 
the ship’s side, fortunately above the 
waterline, but which would leak in case 
of rough weather. It rushed frantically 
against the timbers; the stout riders re- 
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VICTOR HUGO (1802-1885) was 
the son of one of Napoleon’s gener- 
als. During his childhood he spent 
some years in Naples and Madrid 
where his father was attached to the 
court of Joseph Bonaparte. After the 
defeat of Napoleon, General Hugo’s 
fortunes declined and he left-his fam- 
ily. Victor’s education was spotty; he 
was poor, and he was spoiled be- 
cause he was so clever. By the time 
he was 25, Hugo had decided to. make 
himself the literary leader of France. 
He was shrewd enough to see the im- 
portance of the new tidal wave of 
romanticism washing over his coun- 
try, and to succeed in setting new 
modes. His play Cromwell contains 
in its preface the “declaration of 
rights” of the romantics. He argued 
that the object of all art must be life. 
Thenceforth his novels, dramas, and 
poetry made him the literary idol of 
France. When he died at 83, he was 
buried with much pomp and drama. 

Despite the honors heaped upon 
him, despite his acclaim as the great- 
est poet of his day, Victor Hugo was 
essentially a man without taste —a 
vulgar egotist. A French critic, when 
asked who was the greatest poet of 
the 19th century replied. ‘“Unfortu- 


nately, Victor Hugo.” Modern read- 


ers know him best as author of Les 
Miserables. The story we present here 
concerns the efforts of aristocrats dur- 
ing the Revolution to win back 
their lost power and influence. The 
stranger was one of them in disguise. 
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sisted, — curved timbers have great 
strength; but one could hear them crack 
under this tremendous assault brought 
to bear simultaneously on every side, 
with a certain omnipresence truly ap- 
palling. 

The captain, who had rapidly recov- 
ered his self-possession, had given or- 
ders to throw down the hatchway all 
that could abate the rage and check the 
mad onslaught of this infuriated gun; 
mattresses, hammocks, spare sails, coils 
of rope, the bags of the crew, and bales 
of paper money, with which the cor- 
vette was laden. 

But what availed these rags? No one 
dared to.go down to arrange them, and 
in a few moments they were reduced to 
lint. 

There was just sea enough to render 
this accident as complete as possible. A 
tempest would have been welcome. It 
might have upset the cannon, and 
with its four wheels once in the air, it 
could easily have been mastered. Mean- 
while the havoc increased. There were 
even incisions and fractures in_ the 
masts, that stood like pillars grounded 
firmly in the keel, and piercing the sev- 
eral decks of the vessel. The mizzen- 
mast was split, and even the main-mast 
was damaged by the convulsive blows 
of the cannon. 

The old passenger, who had de 
scended to the gun-deck, looked like 
one carved in stone as he stood motion- 
less at the foot of the stairs and glanced 
sternly over the devastation. It would 
have been impossible to move a step 
upon the deck. 

Each bound of the liberated car- 
ronade seemed to threaten the destruc- 
tion of the ship. But a few moments 
longer, and shipwreck would be inev- 
itable. 

They must either overcome _ this 
calamity or perish; some decisive action 
must be taken. But what? 

Here was this mad creature to be ar- 
rested, this flash of lightning to be 
seized, this thunderbolt to be crushed. 
Boisberthelot said to Vieuville:  ‘ 

“Yes and no, sometimes I do!” re 
plied La Vieuville. 

“In a tempest?” 

“Yes, and in moments like these.” 

“Truly God alone can save us,” said 
Boisberthelot. 

All were silent, leaving the carronade 
to its horrible uproar. 

The waves beating the ship trom 
without answered the blows of the can 
non within, very much like a couple o 
hammers striking in turn. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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studebaker trucks win 


ee 
~ 


high praise from 
the Red Army 


i ID you know that many thou- 


sands of the wheeled vehicles -- 


ed in the Red Army’s offensives 
e powerful, multiple-drive military 
cks that were built right here in 
he United States by Studebaker ? 
American soldiers, released by 
he advancing Russians from Nazi 
rison camps, have told interview- 
ts how proud they were to see so 
hany Studebakers and other Amer- 
an-built vehicles. transporting 
men and supplies for the-Red Army 
orces, 4 ~ 
Military security does not permit 
$ to tell you just how many of 
nese big Studebakers have been 
hipped over the-long, dangerous 
ta routes to Marshal Stalin’s men. 


But our Russian ally recently pre- - 


sented Studebaker with an album 
of photographs showing these 
trucks in action. Some of those 
photographs are reproduced here, 

The-accompanying letter read: 
“This album was compiled by the 
General: AutOmhotive Division of 
the Red Army as a token of appre- 
ciation of the excellent quality of 
your military-type truck.” 

If you would like to know more 
about the way Russia and other 
members of the United Nations use 
Studebaker military trucks, send 
for the booklet, “How Military 
Trucks Serve on the Battlefront.” 
Ask also for “The Power of the 


Flying Fortress’ and “‘Rubber 


Shoes for Mechanical Horses’”’ 
which tell about America’s mighty 
Boeing B-17 bomber and the ver- 
satile new Weasel personnel and 
cargo Carrier. 

These booklets are free, Ad- 
dress The Educational Department, 
The Studebaker Corporation, South 
Bend 27, Indiana. 


Studebaker 


Peacetime builder of 
fine cars and trucks 


Wartime builder of Wright Cyclone engines for 
the Boeing Flying Fortress, heavy-duty military 
trucks, Weasel personnel and cargo carriers 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


ANDREW JOHNSON . (1808-1875) 
"Let peace and prosperity be restored fo the land.” 


NDREW JOHNSON was the only President ever to be impeached for “hig 
crimes and misdemeanors” and tried by the United Statés Senate. 
acquittal by a one-vote margin prevented the office of President from losi 
its importance in our system of government. Once the most hated man 
ever served as President, Johnson now. is recognized as a couragec 
honest leader. 

Born in Raleigh, North Carolina, ‘and apprenticed at 14 to a tailor, Je 
son ran away and became a tailor in Greeneville, Tennessee. His wife, Bizz 
McCardle, helped him improve his reading and writing and, at 20, he ste 
his political career as an alderman. He later served in the state legisla 
as a Representative in Congress, as governor, and as a U. S$. Senator. 

The Tenure of Office Act, which Johnson fought in 1868, was declared b 
the U. S. Supreme Court in 1926 to have been unconstitutional. 
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Southerner, 
Johnson opposed secession f : rb. : 
in 1861 and stayed in his seat 2. As a reward for his services, and to win Democratic votes, the Repub- 
while the other Southerners licans nominated Johnson for Vice President on a Union ticket with 
walked out of the chamber. Lincoln in 1864. The death of Lincoln in 1865 made Johnson President. 

















THE SOUTHERN STATES 
LEFT THE UNION IN 1861! 
THEY SHOULD BE TREATED 
AS CONQUERED PROVINCES! 


NOW WE'VE GOT JOHNSON! JHE 

HOUSE WILL VOTE TO IMPEACH HIM, 

AND THE SENATE /$ CERTAIN 70 
CONVICT THE SCOUNDREL / 














/ SHALL FOLLOW 
LINCOLW’S PLAN OF 
TREATING THEM AS 
THOUGH THEY NEVER 
WAD LEFT THE UNIONS 




















3. Johnson soon clashed 
with the “radical” Repub- 
licans in Congress, led by 
Thaddeus Stevens, who 
wanted to treat the de- 
feated South harshly. ' 








4. In 1868, Johnson violated 
the Tenure of Office Act by 
removing Secretary of War 
Stanton from office without 
the Senate’s consent. 








5. Although seriously ill, Sen- 
ator James Grimes of lowa 
was one of seven Repub- 
licans who voted not guilty, 
and Johnson was acquitted 
by one vote. 





Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 
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Japs on Burma Road get their first strafing. 


the magnificent... 


who 
Gea 


DENNIS MORGAN AS COL. ROBERT {. SCOTT IN 


God is my Co-Pilot 


a Warnir Brothira’ Epic ne 


4 let pling ed P09 


His is a story generations of Americans 
should come to know. by heart. It is 
ihe historic drama of the litde group of 
American Flying. Tigers who against 
hightful odds won our first air victories 
“inst the Japs in Burma and China. ~ 
| Told first in Col. Robert L. Scott, Jr.'s, 
wving book, “God Is My Co-Pilot,” it 
Row becoines a great motion picture, splen- 
idly acted by a fine cast which includes 


Pic es 


The 15,000th. Curtiss-built 1 fighter of World War Il. Insignia show the 
28 Air Forces with which Curtiss planes have served all over the world. 


Dennis Morgan, Dane Clark, Raymond 


Massey, Alan Hale, Andrea King. “ .: U RT ] S S 


You won't want to miss it. We, the men 
and-women of Curtiss-Wright, who built WRI GHT 
the plane these heroic men flew and loved 
— the Curtiss P-40 — feel that when you AIRPLANES 
see this picture you will understand better “WRIGHT ENGINES 


than ever before how- much we all owe PROPELLERS 
te the gallant men of the Air Forces. 





ner ide hit a down-dratt. You've 
had a jolt. You're off the beam. 
Lhings didn’t pan out the .vay you'd 
planned. You thought you were rid- 
ing high — and you were, until sud- 
denly you find yourself going into a 
tailspin! 

Will it be a crash landing? That de- 
pends on you. 


Q. I’ve been writing to a boy in 
the Navy_for almost a year. We've 
never seen each other, but we fell 
in love through our letters. Now he’s 
coming home! How should | act? I’m 
scared stiff. 


A. Don’t think you're the only one 
who has the jitters, the stutters, and the 
stammers. The chances are, he has ’em, 
too. And plenty of other girls feel as 
quakey as you do over seeing boy- 
friends they've known for years, but 
haven't seen for some time. They won- 
der. if the boys have changed — particu- 
larly those who’ve had overseas ex- 
perience. The boys wonder about them- 

“selves, as well as about the girls. they 
left at home. 

Your problem, however, is more dit- 
ficult because you will be seeing and 
speaking to your boy-friend for the 
first time. There’s no “beginning where 
we left off,” so be smart and “start from 
scratch!” 

Forget, tor the moment, all the things 
you've said to each other in letters. No 
matter how much ‘you've corresponded, 
you couldn’t put your whole self — your 
real self — into letters. Nor could he. 
But, because you liked’ what you read 
in his letters, yort probably filled in be- 
tween the lines, You may have a men- 
tal picture of him which isn’t quite true. 
He may have the same of you. So it’s 
much better to “start from scratch’; 
then neither of you will be disappointed. 


When you meet anyone for the first 
time, try to be your best self as to ap- 
pearance, manners, and conversation. 
That doesn’t mean a ramrod pose and 
formality. It means friendliness and « 
definite interest in finding out the other 
person’s interests. Don’t be afraid to 
broach the subject of his recent ex- 
periences in service but, if he doesn’t 
“open up” on the subject, talk about 
something else. Tell him what’s new at 
school; talk about movies, radio, danee 
bands, books or anything you're inter- 
ested in. Perhaps he’s interested in the 
same things; perhaps not. If you two 
happen not to click, don’t blame-him or 
yourself. It was just one of those things 
that happens in war-times. You were 
thrilled by attention from a serviceman; 
he was eager for “a girl back home.” 
Now you're both back to normal. You 
can be friends without being foolish. 


Q. What can you do when people 
tell untrue stories about you? Some- 
body told my girl-friend such a story, 
and she believed it. 


A. The best treatment for “babbling 
brooks” is to prove by your conduct, in 
general, that their babblings aren’t. 


will care less about repeating rumors, if 
you treat such stories lightly and prove 
that they're hokum. 


Q. I've been going with a boy 
whom | like a lot. We’ve been meet. 
ing away from my -home, because | 
got “cold feet’ about introducing 
him to my family. Now he’s stopped 
asking me for dates. What should | 
do? 


A. Get rid of those “cold feet” even 
it you have to buy a foot warmer! 

Sneaking out to meet your date may 
have given him “cold feet” and a wound- 
ed pride: Perhaps he thought you were 
ashamed of him. Can’t you put yourself 
into his, shoes and see how. you might. 
have hurt him? 

If possible, get your parents’ permis- 
sion to invite several couples to your 
honie for an informal party or get-to. 
gether. Then issue a very special invi- 
tation to the boy. Ask him to be your 
guest and your date for the occasion. 
Be sure that he has & chance to meet 
and talk with your family; you stick 
around, during the interview, and steer 
the conversation to subjects your date 
is interested in. Perhaps everybody will 
warm up to the situation! 


BOY dates GIRL 


worth anyone’s attention, But, in case ot 
an emergency situation, such as yours, 
you'd better be specific, as well as gen- 
eral: Ask your girl-friend, either in per- 
son or by note, to let you talk to her for 
a few minutes after school. If you handle 
the situation straightforwardly, without 
peévishness or temper, she'll tell you 
exactly what she heard. Your simple but 
sincére, statement that the story isn’t 
true should be enough, if she’s the right 
sort of. girl-friend. 

You can go further, it you like and it 
you aren't likely to blow your top. You 
can’ go to the person who started the 
story, or anyone who repeated it. With 
the same straightforwardness and with 
a sense of good humor, you can say, “I 
hear there’s a story about me going the 


rounds. It may be a good story,. but I’m~ 


not stuck with it, because it isn’t true.” 
Rumor is a strange creature and its 

main characteristic is that it runs wild. 

It may start ds a simple sentence but 


by repetition and addition—or even 


intonation — it becomes a complex situ- 
ation: Often. the repeaters are not ma- 
licious; they're merely careless. They 
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THE SHOE THAT GREW WITH 


‘Keds’ is a name that stirs memories 
of young sons absorbed in play and 
mes—of bodies. growing strong—re- 
es sharpening—the learning of team- 
ork. It’s the name of America’s first 
nd best-loved boy’s rubber and fabric 

thletic shoe. 

“Keds” was one of the first casual- 

ies of war. But this shoe left a great 
gacy to our nation. 

Because your sons liked and wanted 

keds, many men and women found work 
king them. A business grew—a busi- 
ts you made big — with scientists, 

Mgineers, artists, workmen. joined in 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE ® great 


230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


common effort to satisfy your need. 


Like any business, it had untapped 
strength and vision in its people. Under 
the compulsion of war, these “‘shoe- 
makers” began thinking, creating, meet- 
ing war needs that they alone could 
meet." The different products they pro- 
duced fill a large hall. 


But, more important, we could care 
for the needs of the men and women 
now fighting. It is these “shoe-makers” 
who build the rubber life rafts, the life 


-vests, the bullet sealing gasoline tanks, 


the jungle boots—dozens on dozens of 


“u.s:” 
JUNGLE BOOTS 


1945 


THE BOY 


products. We area race of builders. 
Rubber by its very nature challenges the 
best in people who want to build...to 
create...to serve the needs of people. 

The most vital work of United States 
Rubber Company is the opportunity, 
the tools, the science, and, above all, the 
teamwork it provides to encourage men 
and women to create new security and 
better living. 

You'll see this in action when Keds 
come back. They’ll be better Keds be- 
cause they will still be made by the kind 
of people who work to fill human need. 


Listen to “Science Looks Forward” —new series of talks by the 


merica—on the Philharmonic- Symphony 


scientists of A 
program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 EW.T.’ 


NITED ‘STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


© In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Led. 
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RANCE today revolves around one 
man, General Charles de Gaulle, 
whose obsession is the re-establish- 
ment of France’s grandeur. Taciturn, un- 
compromising; sincere, he has a mordant 
humor and the cold logic of the intellec- 
tual. Born in Picardy, son of a Catholic 
professor, he graduated from St. Cyr 
(French West Point), served gallantly 
_in World War I under Petain. He be- 
came professor of military history at 
St. Cyr, wrote a pioneer book on 
mechanized warfare at which the 
French army scoffed, but which the 
Germans followed in their 1940 blitz. 
He tried to prevent the armistice, es- 
caped to organize the Fighting French. 

Eighty-year-old Jules Jeanneney is 
the revered president of the senate. He 
was under-secretery of state, refused 
premiership twice. With Herriot, he 
wrote a poignant letter to Petain, de- 
nouncing collaboration with Germany. 

Felix Gouin, head of the Assembly, 
is a former critic of de Gatille, was for 
years socialist vice-president of the 
chamber of deputies; he voted against 
Petain. 

Francois de Menthon,~ minister ot 
justice, is ex-professor of political econ- 
omy. He founded the magazine Social 
Right, fought and was imprisoned in 
World War II, escaped and founded 
“Liberté,” first resistance movement in 
south France. Minister of foreign affairs 
Georges Bidault was professor of history, 
editor of L’aube, newspaper of the 
Christian Democrats, and president of 
National Council of Resistance. 

Adrien Tixier is minister of interior. 
Long with the International Labor Of- 
fice in Geneva, he denounced Petain, 
came to U. S. as an ILO conference dele- 
gate, was de Gaulle’s early representa- 
tive in Washington. A former law pro- 
fessor Henri Teitgen, minister of infor- 
‘mation, escaped from German prison in 
1940, joined “Liberté.” 

Minister of national economy is Pierre 
Mendes-France, economist, author, who 
was under-secretary of finance in 1938. 
An aviator in World War Il, he was 
wounded, was imprisoned by Vichy, but 
escaped to join the Fighting French air 
force. Ministér of finance, Rene Pleven, 
is son of an ex-director of St. Cyr. At 
outbreak of World War II he was assis- 
tant on the Anglo-French ¢¢-ordinating 
committee, developed, American aircraft 
plan to aid Allies, was,administrator for 
French Equatorial Africa. 

Under the notorious alias of Quartus 
Cerat, minister of labor Alexander 
Parodi was chief of the resistance move- 
ment. A Protestant and leftist, he re- 
cently was commissioner of occupied 
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courtesy of FORTUNE 


Maritain 


territories. Minister of industrial pro- 
duction, Robert Lacoste, was a militant 
syndicalist, administrator of the CGT 
trade union (see pages 4 & £), founder 
of the “Liberation” underground group. 
Minister of public works and transport 
is Rene Mayer, able, conservative, for- 
merly chief representative of the Roth- 
schild banking interests. 

Henri Bonnet, intellectual ambassa- 
dor to U. S., was foreign editor of a 
Paris newspaper, member of the League 
of Nations secretariat. He helped reor- 
ganize Chinese schools, escaped to 
U. S. in 1940, taught at New School of 
Social Research, New York, became in- 
formation commissioner in Algiers. 

Rene Massigli, ambassador to Britain, 
taught at, Lille University and at the 
French School of Rome, was a member 
of the 1919 Peace Conference, head of 
French section of League of Nations, 
ambassador to Turkey. He escaped to 
London in 1943, became commissioner 
of foreign affairs in Algiers. 

Ambassador to the Vatican is tearless 
Jaeques Maritain, famoiis Catholic phil- 
osopher. Educated as a liberal Protes- 
tant, he was a disciple of the great 
philosophers Henri Bergson and Leon 
Bloy. He studied at Sorbonne and 
Heidelberg, married_a Russian Jewish 
poet, who also became Catholic. He 
was philosophy professor at the Frénch 
Institute, wrote scores of books, de- 
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British Combine 


Bidault 
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British Combine Eu 


Monnet 


Leclerc 


nounced German aggression and anti 
Semitism. 

Jean “Monnet is a toremost Frenel 
businessman, champion of U. S.-Britis 
French unity, arranger of the new U.S 
French lend-lease pact. Head of world 
largest brandy business, he set up Worl 
War I Anglo-French economic board 
organized China’s Development Finane 
Corporation. 

Representative socialist member ¢ 
the assembly is Andre le Troquer, Breto 
-lawyer, de Gaulle’s former commissione 
for liberated areas. Until recently mit 
ister of the interior, important assemb 
member Emmanuel d’Astier de la ‘i 


ygerie is an ex-Navy officer who w 


president of “Liberation.” ~ 

An eminent educator is Socia 
Andre Philip, member of the assembl 
ex-minister of the interior. A Protesta 
Gascon lawyer, he studied labor prot 
lems in Britain, U. S., and India, 
professor -of political economy, foug 
with British expeditionary. force, 
editor of an underground paper. 

Chief of general staff is General Pie 
Alphonse Juin, born in North Afri 
His ablest commanders are General 
Lattre de Tassigny, head of the ! 
French Army; General Joseph P 
Koenig, military governor of Paris; @ 
Gerieral Leclere de Hautecloque, gi 
desert fighter and commander of 
French 2nd Afmored Division. 
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_ An Open Letter 


CHILAG 
Fellow Employes MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL 


of The Milwaukee Road: See 


In the urgency and magnitude of our war work it 


.is sometimes difficult to give our patrons the high 


standard of service and personal attention on which 
our good name is founded. 


Service is our entire stock in trade. We must 


. zealously guard against any let-—down that depre— 


ciates it. Our obligations to each shipper and each 
traveler remain constant, even under the pressure of 
total war. 


In fulfilling these obligations we must never 
forget that in railroading the human element is 
even more important than the mechanical element. 
Public opinion is the sum total of what each 
patron thinks of our personnel and facilities. 


Let's keep our friends and make new ones. 
Let's continue to make shipping on The Milwaukee 
Road a satisfaction and traveling on The 


| Milwaukee Road a pleasure. In this way alone 


can we maintain our reputation for friendliness 
-and efficiency. 


Such a reputation means much to The Mil 
waukee Road's future, and it's IN YOUR HANDS 
and mine. 


fe 
Trustee 


t boo: klet “War Mieiv a 
S but if you'd like & copy 
aukee Road, 352 Union 
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1. PEOPLE OF FRANCE 


Match items in the right-hand column 
with those in the left by inserting the 
proper numbers in the parentheses. 


1. de Gaulle, 


2. de Menthon 


.(*) senate president 
( ) ambassador to 


Vatican 
8. Bidault ( ) Communist 
AS leader 
4. Tixier ( ) economy minister 
5. Bonnet ( ) Fighting French 
organizer 
6. Maritain ¢ ) Socialist Premier 
7. Blum ( ) foreign affairs 
minister 
8. Thorez ( ) justice minister 
9. Je: { ) ambassador to 
. Jeanneney 


U. S. 


. Mendes-France ( ) interior minister 


ll. THE LAND OF FRANCE 


You are a movie producer who insists 
on authentie “shots.” To which French 
provinces would you go for each ot 
these? 

1. Europe’s largest ) Burgundy 


iron mines ) Champagne 


2. The Riviera 
3. Mont Blanc ) Gascony 
* a ) Lorraine 
Bernadette 
) Picardy 


5. “Flanders Fields” 
6. Reims Cathedral 


ill. PROBLEMS OF WAR AND PEACE 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. -U. S. lend-lease aid to Frante will 
cease at the end of the war. 

2. The Big Three announced at Yalta 
that France will be given the Rhine- 
land. 

8. This spring French women will 
vote in the elections for the first time. 

4. These elections will provide a 
popularly elected president — legis- 
lature. 

5. No one party had a sniihoadie in 
the French Chamber of Deputies in the 
1930s. 

‘6. The “Radical Socialists” 
extreme left-wing party. 

7, The anti-clerical forces have kept 
all Catholics out of de Gaulle’s cabinet. 

8. Postwar France will probably suf- 
ter from a shortage of labor. 

9. France is second only to the U. S. 
in mass production. 

10.. French officials are agreed on the 
necessity for higher taxes. 


IV. FRANCE: PAST AND PRESENT 


Check your general background of 
facts about French history. Use refer- 


( 
( 
( 
“The Song of ( 
( 
( 


) Provence 


are an 






A QUIZ ON FRANCE 


(Based mainly on material in this issue) 







ence books in your school library if 
necessary / 

A. Place numbers in the parentheses 
indicating the century to which each of 
the following belongs. 

. Franco-Prussian War ( ) 

. Vichy government (_ ) 
Marie Antoinette (_ ) 

. Waterloo (  ) 

.-Louis XIV (_) 

. Premier Clemenceau ( — ) 
Napoleon III (_) 

. Ist Battle of the Marne ( } 
. Jeanne d’Arc (_) 

. Maginot Line (_ ) 

B. Place letters after each ot ‘the fol- 
lowing to indicate fhe work for which 
each is famous. (A-army, .L-literature, 
G-government, M-music, P-painting, S- 
science. ) 

. Louis Philippe (_ ) 
. Louis Pasteur (,_) 

. J. B. Moliere ( ) 

. Joseph Joffre (_) 

. Richelieu ( _) 

. Emile Zola (_) 

. Claude Debussy (_ ) 
. George Sand (_ ) 

. Pablo Picasso (._ ) 
10.: Alexandre Dumas (_ ) 
1l. Michel Ney (_ ) 

12. J. B. Corot{- ) ~ 


V. READING SIGNPOSTS 


Ask your teacher tor reading lists on 
France and its people. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


ae 


Ce-LHO 8 Gah ONE 


Paris pa ré Poitou pw6 too 
Reims raNs Léive teil 
Lyon ly6N oire lwiar 


Mont Blanc m6éN blaN 
Orleans ér lé aN 


Note: “N” indicates that the vowel pre- 
ceding it is “nasalized”; try holding your 
nose as‘ you pronouace the _ syllable — it 
will give you an idea of the proper sound. 
The “N” is not pronounced. © ~ 


Provence pré vaNs 
Alsace dl sas 


” 





VI. -TRANSPORTATION 

Write the correct answer in each 
space. 

1. Nazi experts pointed out that the 


U. S. had less transportation equipment . 


in 1938 than in 
2. The waste space in a cargo ship is 
called = 








3. Freight cars are sorted out at 


, 





4. Motor truck operators claim that 
they are hampered by conflicting 
laws. 





5. Glider trains are pulled by ——_ 


planes. 
ce 
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_the disconcerting habit of listening pa 





HORS D'OEUVRES 
FRANCAISEs 












Tid-bits of fact and fiction 
about La Belle France 






“Every civilized man has- two coua- 
tries — his own and France.” — Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Parisian gendarmes (policemen) have 


tiently while you struggle with your 
high school French, and then replying 
to your question in impeccable Oxford 
English. It happened to us. 

ee * 

Georges Clemenceau, the “Old Tiger” 
ot French politics, once gbserved that 
anyone who had not been a socialist be- 
tore he was 2] was a scoundrel, and 
anyone who remained a -socialist after 
21 was a fool. Some of the remarks made 
by socialists about Clemenceau -were 
even more unkind. 

* © + 


The R. H. Macy’s of France is the 
Galerie LaFayette. It is the largest de- 
partment store in Paris. There is an un- 
confirmed legend that when former Am- 
bassador Jesse Straus (of the “Macy” 
Strauses) arrived in France with his 
diplomatic credentials, a French: official 
greeted him with the words: “Galerie 
LaFayette, you are here.” To which the 
Yankee statesman replied: “Macy beau- 
coup.” 











a7 ° ‘e 
~You can't go by names, The Radical 
Socialist. Party ~of France is neither 
“radical” nor “socialist.” It is a right-ol- 
center, conservative organization. The 
real McCoy is the Parti Socialiste. 
e * * 

When President Poincare was told 
that pianist Paderewski was named pre- 
mier of Poland, his historic remark was: 
“What a comedown for a great artist. 

oe 7 ae 

When three Frenchmen meet, says al 
old proverb, you have four politica 
viewpoints. 
















e * e 

French custom. You won't find it i 

any Navy manual, but it is a freque 

enforced rule that any girl who to 

the red pom-pom on a French sailor’ 

cap is letting herself in for a kiss. 
this be a warning! 

(Concluded on page 44) 
ee z 
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"They are called Shoepacs.." 


"Uncle, I don't remember that I told you in my letters 
about our new footwear. They are called 'Shoepacs’ 
and are made by the Hood Rubber Company in Watertown. 
They are great and I don't have to worry about getting 
my feet wet. I surely needed them over here as the 
weather is as bad as it was in Italy. Plenty of rain 
and mudee.” 


Excerpt of a letter from a Sergeant* now serving with the 7th Army 
~*~ 





“Galerie 
which the 
acy beau- 


e Radical 


We never heard of the Sergeant until his Uncle sent us this 
letter. But we're mighty glad to know that the things we 
make are giving him, and men like him, adequate foot pro- 
tection. That’s the purpose of rubber footwear . . . not only 
for fighting men but for the folks at home. 

Who says, “Only Sissies wear rubbers?” Even tough 
fighting men wear rubber footwear to protect their health 
and their shoes. They know that colds and illness cut down 
their efficiency on the bartlefront.. . just as sickness cuts 
down your skill in athletics on the home front . . . and may 
even keep you from doing your part in the paper salvage 
ative or whatever job you boys and girls are doing as your 
share to help win the war. 


Wear rubber footwear when ‘it’s wet! It protects rationed 


PEACETIME ._.MANUFACTURERS OF 


“P. B.” 


shoes, safeguards your health and helps to keep you on the 
job. And remember, when you see either Hood or B. F. 
Goodrich stamped on the merchandise, you are #sured of 
superior materials and construction. .. resulting in complete 
foot protection ... comfort... long, economical wear. 
*Name omitted because of military regulations. 


Hood Rubber Co. 


A Divisio aN OF’ 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


FOOTWEAR FACTORY, WATERTOWN, MAS%, 


RUBBER-SOLED CANVAS SHOES 
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"How fo Earn a Living” rated 
first among educational aims 


“ggOW to earn a living” is first on the 
list of educational objectives among 
high school students, according to the 
results of a nationwide survey just com- 
pleted by the Institute of Student Opin- 
ion under the sponsorship of Scholastic 
Magazines. 
The survey, conducted among 71,377 
senior and junior high school] students, 


listed eight possible objectives of high 


school education. In the order of their 
essential importance to the student vot- 
ers they are: vocational training, -good 
citizenship, vocational guidance, person- 
ality development, good health, culture, 
preparation for marriage, and the devel- 
opment of leisure-time interests. 

“You have to be skilled if you want 
to earn a good living, especially if you 
don’t go to college,” remarked a high 
school boy when interviewed by a stu- 
dent reporter after the poll had been 
taken.-“High school subjects should be 
taught with the idea that we are the 
working men and women of tomorrow.” 
' Linked with ‘the students’ strong in- 
terest in training for jobs is their desire 
for expert guidance in choosing a voca- 
tion. “Most of us are still in pretty much 
of a fog as to our abilities and aptitudes, 
said one student. “Also we need to know 


about the various vocational fields and — 


we need a trained person to tell us.” 
Both boy and girl voters were in gen- 
eral agreement as to relative impertance 


“personality . development 


of the educational’ objectives listed, but 
the girls placed citizenship training and 


higher on their list of essentials than 
did the boys. 

“Training for good citizenship is ab- 
solutely essential because: we are the 
future legislators in a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the peo- 


‘ ple,” said one girl. “Unless we learn of 


our government and those of other 
countries, how can we have a demo- 
cratic nation and live in a world of 
peace?” 

Another girl said of personality de- 
velopment: “It won’t make any differ- 
ence what you do after graduation, a 
good personality is essential in making 
friends and getting along with people 
successfully.” 

“Sound bodies need sound minds, just 
as a strong nation needs sound minds,” 
was a typical reason given for rating 


somewhat 


health education as-an essential educe- 
tional objective. > 

Concerning culture, one student said 
in an interview: “In order to enjoy life 
in its fullness one ‘must, have knowledge 
and an appreciation of the more im- 
portant fields of human knowledge (lit. 
erature, the arts, natural.and social sci- 
ences, etc.) and I feel that I need more 
than practical training to make a living.” 

Another student gave the following 
as his reason for rating preparation for 
marriage as an essential educational ob- 
jective: “To me, fnarriage is a definite 
asset to success. Learning the practical 
side of marriage, parenthood, and home- 
making is just as important as learning 
a trade or profession.” 

Lowest on the list of essentials was 
the development of leisure-time inter- 
ests. As one student said, “We would 
know what to do with leisure time, if 
we had any!” ' 

The poll was conducted by the In- 
stitute of Student Opinion through its 
membership of 1264 senior and junior 
high school newspapers throughout the 
United States. Students voted by indi- 
vidual ballot and, after the poll had 
been taken in their respective schools, 
were interviewed by student reporters. 


.™ 





NATIONAL TABULATION RESULTS OF POLL 
What objectives would YOU like to have emphasized in YOUR high school education? 


Desirable’ 


VW. *i, ! PF } 
v 





Vocational training 

Good health 

Good citizenship 
Personality development 
Preparation for marriage 
Leisure-time interests 
Culture 


Of Great 

Value E: 
38% 
36% 
38%. 
38% 
42% 

' 36% 
37% 
40% 


Lack of 
39% 4% 
46% 4% 
32%- 5% 
40% 4% 
34% 4% 
24% 7% 
14% 5% 
25% 5% 


” 





19% 
14% 
25% 
18% 
20% 
33% 
44% 
30% 





Hors D’Oeuvres Francaises 
(Concluded) 


Many so-called “French” words are 
unknown in France. Examples: (a) The 
French never say “demi-tasse” but “café- 
noire”; (2) “valet” is either “valet de 
chamhge” or “valet de pied”; when used 
by itself, it is English, and the “t” is 
sounded. 

°° ee e 


Try it. France is not only the fashion 
center and the art center, but also the 
cuisine center of the world. Famous to 
experts the world ower is the Marseille 
dish: bouillabaise. There are many ways 
,of preparing bouillabaise, but we have 
it on the authcrity of a French chef that 
the following is the only genuine recipe: 
mix 15. kinds of fish and crustacea of 
the Mediterranean, add tomatoes, on- 
ions, garlic (lots of it), leeks, celery 


oil, laurel, fennel, thyme, salt, pepper, 
and saffron. P.S. No ration points 
needed. 


Ride ‘em, garcons! Even Mr. Ripley 
may not know it, but the French have 
their own cowboys, and hold rodeos on 
the swamp land in the Rhone delta. 
The test of a French cowboy’s skill*is 
to snatch a rosette fastened between a 
bull’s horns. 

ee 4 

The Marseillaise was written by Rou- 
get de Lisle in Strasbourg, Alsace. It 
was called Marseillaise because Mar- 
seille soldiers sang it as they marched 
into Paris. to attack the Tuileries in 1792. 

~ 


In a little town of old Provence there 
were three prominent families who con- 
stantly fought with one another. Each 
had its-own private flag, one red, one 


white, one blue, One day someone had 
the happy idea that there might be 
peace if they made one flag of the three 
colors, and thus, legend says, the French 


tricolor was born. 
* e * 


G. B. Shaw once admitted that he can 
understand- French only when it is 
spoken by an Englishman. 

e * s ; 

Blessed Be Humor. My French hosts 
gleefully’ regaled_me with many stories 
about the Germans. One was that the 
mayor of Bayeux was instructed to issue 


an order that shopkeepers and cafe own-. 


ers would serve members of the Wehr. 
macht before serving civilians. The or 
der was issued and signs were posted 
in all windows. But the Germans com- 
plained when the order appeared in the 
window of the undertaker.—Chaplain 
Cameron H. McCutcheon, reporting 


from France. 
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. French thinking about work after the war, don’t overlook 
the 230,000 milés of steel “highways” which the 

the can “ilroads have built and maintain at their own ex- 
n it is{ pense. These “highways” provide jobs for more than 
a quarter of a million men working on construction 

aad and maintenance of tracks and roadway — jobs for 
; stories’ More than a million other railroad. workers — besides 
that the {Mm still other thousands in the mifes, the mills and the 


“4 issue MF ‘forests where roadway materials and supplies are 
ire OWT? “ 


Wehr. produced. . 
. 
octal More than that—the railroads. pay real taxes on 


ns com {| these “highways,” not for their own special benefit, 
Ate but for the support of schools and other general 
+ iting °tVices, including public highways and streets. 


After the last war, between 1920 and 1930, the rail- 


roads spent more than four billion dollars for im- 
provements on these “highways,” and in addition more 
than three-and-a-half billion dollars for betterments 
in equipment. After this war, a similar program will 
be required. 


So there’s another highway program which could 
make a lot of postwar jobs, and which needs no more 
than a public policy of treating all forms of commer- 
cial transportation alike — letting each one pay its 
own way, which includes the payment of the general 
taxes upon which governmental services depend. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
AU United for Victory 
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America's most popular war tim 

game for youngsters and oldsters 
alike is under way again! At's easy 
to learn and easy to play — just 
a ball and a bat are needed. Why 
not organize a lea, ein your 
neighborhood so several teams can 
compete for the championship. 


Hillerich & Bradsby's new 
Official Softball Rule 
Book is just off the press 
—send 0c in stamps 
or coin to cover mailing 
to Dept. S-32, or see 
your dealer for a copy. 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., INC. 
Louisville 2, Ky. 


SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL BASEBALL 








~ COLLEGE OF 


FINE ARTS 


ARCHITECTURE - INTERIOR DECORATION 
PICTORIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
ART AND. MUSIC EDUCATION 
DRAMA - MUSIC - SCULPTURE 


Address: Chairman of Admissions 


CAR N EGI INSTITUTE OF 


TECHNOLOGY 
PITTSBURGH 13, PENNA. 














Sell _your “School Class-nates the a line 
of GRADUATION ra CARDS the 
country. Lowest prices ev: ee’ Spay 
highest mer Ans “Month Bullet 

fire. Baer’ write Rr ite oh SP CIALT Heels spue 

re. e 
Pittsburs 30, 


* RINGS‘? ” 


For yout class ‘or club. Over 
a) 300 designs. Finest quality. 
Write Ben P, Metal Arts Co. 


- CATALOG 





“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile “So-so 


GOD IS MY _ CO-PILOT. 
(Warner Bros. Directed by 
Robert Florey. Produced by 
Robert Buckner.) 


a a 


The men who fly the planes in our 
armed services need something besides 
skill and horsepower to sustain their 
wings. This “something” is a faith in the 


justice of their cause, a firm belief that 


the power of right is on their side. The 
editors of Scholastic Magazines award 
the Blue Ribbon for March to Warner 


Brothers for making God Is My Co-Pilot ~ 


something more than just another pic- 
ture about flyers. 

God Is My Co-Pilot is a biographical 
film, adapted fromthe book of the same 
name by Col. Robert L. Scott. Using a 
number of screen devices which include 
flashbacks, off-screen narration, and just 
plain action,_the film tells of the period 
when General Chennault’s Flying Tigers 
were being merged with the U.S. Army. 

Colonel Scott (Dennis Morgan) had 
nothing much but flying on his mind 
from boyhood. When war came, he got 
the coveted mission his flying -experi- 
ence entitled him to. This mission never 
worked out, due to our early defeat in 
the Philippines. It left_Scott and his 

crew stranded in 
India, awaiting 
further orders. 
Wher the op- 
portunity came to 
fly supplies over 
the Himalayas to 
Chennault’s hard- 


pressed men.Scott ~ 
took it. He met_ 


Chennault (Ray- 


mond Massey)’ 


Editors’ Blue Ribbon 
for March is awarded 
to Warner Bros. for 
God Is My Co-Pilot. 


and was greatly 
impressed — with 
the courage and 
skill of the Flying 
Tigers. Before long, Scott had talked his 
way behind the controls of one of Chen- 
nault’s P-48s. He proved his right to be 
there by bagging Tokyo’s ace flyer. 

Scott also met in China a likeable 
missionary (Alan Hale). The mission- 
ary-more than once remarked to Scott 
that a flier is never really, alone in the 
sky. In his encounters with death and 
danger, Scott Came to see what the 
priest meant, 

The rip-roaring air sequences are the 
best part of God Is My Co-Pilot, and 
Raymond Massey gives the best per- 

. 


Col. Robert Scott (Dennis Morgan) 
becomes a “Flying Tiger” pilot. 


tormance as Chennault. The theme, 
summed up in the title, is presented 
without pretentiousness — but with sin- 
cerity and restraint. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Hotel Berlin. ““The Pic- 
ture_of Dorian Gray. “““A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn. ““Thunderhead. ““Keys of the 
Kingdom. ““National Velvet. “““Tomor- 
row the World. ““Woman in the Window. 

Comedy: “It’s in the Bag. ““Princess 
and the Pirate. ““San Diego, I Love You. 

War Pictures: “““God Is My Co-Pilot 
“¥ Objective, Butma. “Fighting Lady. 
“v¥Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 

Musicals: ““Tonight and Every Night. 
“A- Song for Miss~Julie. ~““When Irish 
Eyes Are Smiling. “Carolina Blues. ““Step 
Lively. ~“Meet Me in St. Louis. ““Music 
for Millions. _ “Hollywood Canteen. 
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BUILD THiS AUTHENTIC CLEVELAND MODEL 


BOEING B-17. “FLYING—FORTRESS” 

Eyre 00 the “most famous plane of World Wat 

Il.” A perfect memento of the AAF. Span 72 ins. 

c-D Fe Flying Model Kit SE;100. $12.50. 

At your a. = ae bo mteon voged dives 
MCIOSIN: = 

for latest Cot se. None eee 
CLEVELAND AAODEL & SUPPLY CO 
1508. E721 taal ald dd Ce Pe 


your Graduation ~ 
SENIORS; =" tel ty lh mapa 
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Letter from France 
(Concluded) 


able to fitid some ‘soap, shoes, a tooth- 


brush or darning thread!) but they put 
one outlandishly-priced dress $300) -in 
the window, fix it up with Allied flags, 
and carry on with admirable bluff. 

| know you'll want to hear about the 
schools. Well, the big hews is that they 
are open again and free from Vichy- 
German propaganda, although many 
of the teachers have been killed for un- 
derground activity. Paper -is terribly 
scarce, dictionaries unobtainable, 
schools unheated and scientific equip- 
ment stolen by the Germans. 

Father is in a war prisoners camp 
near Munich. The prison ratiuns are 
more like slop than food. In his last 
letter he writes: “I am not well. I have 
lost 65 pounds, ahd even the effort of 
writing this note leaves me exhausted.” 
We're afraid it’s tuberculosis. Most 
every family has a member in a prison 
camp, but several of your friends and 


_ mine have suffered worse. Little Jeanne 


has been deported to Germany. Eliane 
was caught in our underground work. 
The Gestapo systematically burned her 
from her face to her legs with the elec- 
tric needle, but she never gave them our 
names. Somehow she stil] lived, so they 
finally shot her. 

I managed to hitch hike and walk my 
way from Paris to Normandy to see 
what remains of our precious Les 
Chénes-{their family place]. The last >f 
the journey (32 miles) I covered on 
foot, but needless to say the wonderful 
American army took care of me like 
brothers, even to supplying me with a 
pair of G.I. boots and galushes, as I was 
nearly barefoot. Les Chénes is badly 
knocked about — two. bomb holes in the 
roof and another in the outside wall of 
your room. Not a door or window is 
left, and all. the mattresses, blankets, 
china, glass, clothes etc. were stolen by 


os 
the Germans who occupied it since’40. | 


As it is impossible.to get workmen or 
materials rain has fallen in it--for six 
months and all the ceilings have fallen 
and the floors rotted. The Germans left 
several calling cards behind them — in 
the form of thousands of lice and scores 
of booby. traps. I found a booby trap 
in the pantry, but luckily it did not go 
oft. and I beat a hasty retreat. As par- 
tial compensation, there are 24 Germans 
buried in the garden. 
‘Devoted to asl of you. 
Agnes 

This letter -has been received by one 

0} our staf from her cousin,.a 19-year- 


. Double Power from Supercharged Cyclone 
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makes ONE ENGINE do the work of TWO! 
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Double an engine’s power by adding a light-weight supercharger and one engine 
does the work of two. This imaginary plane has a 1,350 HP supercharged Cyclone 
9 in one wing. The other wing has two unsupercharged engines of only 675 HP each, 
with double weight and drag to get a total of 1,350 HP. Supercharged engines, high 
in power and low in weight, add payload, speed and altitude to planes. 

Each Cyclone has a supercharger to blast a concentrated fuel-air mixture into the 
engine. Like a bellows forcing up a fire, the supercharger forces in more fuel to boost 
power. That’s why Cyclones develop as much as 150 HP per cylinder. Skill in super- 
charging helps make these engines light, compact, powerful. : 





MIGHTY MIXER: Main unit is the impeller, 

which pulls in air, compresses it and forces it 

into the engine. With this extra air, the im- 

peller feeds extra. gas. This extra fuel-air 

ratio means extra power. Im Cyclones, super- 
~ charging means about double power. 


ELEVATOR: Supercharger’s altitude job is to 
force more air into the engine. The impeller 
packs great masses of thin air into a dense 
mass for engine use. Without supercharged 
engines, giant bombers could not reach pres- 
ent attack levels. 


Read about supercharging in ‘“‘ENGINOLOGY” 
a@ 100-page booklet on the ‘‘Why’’ of engines 

Write today for this complete but non-technical booklet on 
engines and their relation to planes and propellers. Describes 
operating principles of engines. Explains supercharging, com- 
bustion, ignition, carburetion. Now in its third printing. Just 
send twenty-five cents in coin (U.S.) to: Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation, Dept. SS, Paterson 3, New Jersey. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Wright Aeronavtical’ Corporation * A Division of Curtiss-Wright 








Corvette Claymore 
(Cortinued) 


Suddenly in the midst of this inac- 
cessible arena, where the escaped can- 
non was tossing from side to side, a 
man appeared, grasping an iron bar. It 
was the author of~-the catastrophe, 
whose criminal negligence had caused 
the accident, — the captain of the gun. 
Having brought about the evil, his in- 
tention was to repair it. Holding a hand- 
spike in one hand, and in the other a 
tiller rope with the slip-noose in it, he 
had jumped through the hatchway to 
the deck below. 

Then began a terrible struggle; a com- 
bat between cannon and cannoneér; a 
contest between mind and matter; a duel 
between man-and the inanimate. The 
man stood in one corner in an attitude 
of expectancy, leaning on the rider and 
holding in his hands the bar and the 
rope. 

The gunner knew his piece, and he 
felt as though it must know him. They 
had lived together a long time. How 
often had he put his hand in its mouth. 
He began to talk to it as he would to a 
dog. “Come,” said he. 


He seemed to wish for its coming, 


and yet its approach meant sure de- 
struction for him. 

Not a breath was drawn ‘freely, ex- 
cept perhaps by the old man, who re- 
mained on the gun-deck gazing sternly 
on the two combatants. 

He himself was in danger of being 
crushed by the piece; still he did not 
move. 

Beneath them the blind sea had com- 
mand of the battle. When, in the act of 
accepting this awful hand-to-hand strug- 
gle, the gunner approached to challenge 
the cannon; it happened that the surg- 
ing sea held the gun motionless for an 
instant, as though stupefied. “Come on!” 
said the man. It seemed to listen. 

Suddenly it leaped towards him. The 
man dodged. Then the struggle began, 
—a contest unheard of; the fragile 
wrestling with the invulnerable; the hu- 
man warrior attacking the brazen beast. 

Strangely enough it seemed as if a 
soul existed within the cannon, but one 
consumed with hate and rage. The 
blind thing seemed to have eyes. It ap- 
peared as though the monster were 
watching the man. There was, or at 
least one might have supposed it, cun- 
ning in this mass. It also. chose its op- 
portunity. It was as though a gigantic 
insect of iron was endowed with the 
will of a demon. Now and then this 
colossal grasshopper would strike. the 
low ceiling of the gun-deck, then falling 
back on its four wheels, like a tiger on 


all fours, rush upon the man. He — sup- 
ple, agile, adroit — writhed like a ser- 
pent before these lightning movements. 
He avoided encounters; but the blows 
from which he escaped fell with de- 
structive force upon the vessel. A piece 
of broken chain had twisted in ‘some 
incomprehensible way around the 
breech button. 

One end of the chain was fastened 
to the gun-carriage; the other end 
thrashed wildly around, aggravating the 
danger with every bound of the cannon. 
The screw held, it as in a clenched 
hand, and this chain, multiplying the 
strokes of the battering-ram by those of 
the thong, made a terrible whirlwind 
around the gun, —a lash of iron in a 
fist of brass. 

Despite all this, the man fought. He 
even attacked the cannon at times, 
crawling along by the side of the ship 
and clutching his handspike and ‘the 
rope; the cannon seemed to understand 
his movements, and fled as though sus- 
pecting a trap. 

Such .a struggle must necessarily be 
brief. Sdddenly the cannon seemed to 
say to itself: Now, then, there must be 
an end to this. And it stopped. A crisis 
was felt to be at hand. The cannon, as 
if in suspense, seemed to meditate, or 
— for to all intents and purposes it was a 
living creature — it really did meditate, 
some furious design. All at once it 
rushed on the gunner, who sprang aside 
with a laugh, crying out, “Try it again!” 
as the cannon_ passed him. The gun in 
its fury smashed one of the larboard 
carronades; then, by the invisible sling 
in which it seemed to be held, it was 
thrown to the. starboard, towards the 
man, who escaped. Three carronades 
were crushed by its onslaught; then, as 
though blind and beside itself it turned 
from the man, and rolled from stern to 
stem, splintering the latter, and causing 
a breach in the walls of the prow. The 
gunner took refuge at the foot of the 
ladder, a short distance from the old 
man, who stood watching. He held his 
handspike in readiness. The cannon 
seemed aware of it, and without taking 
the trouble to turn, it rushed backward 
on the man, as swift as the blow of an 
axe. The gunner, if driven up against 
the side of the ship, would be lost. 

One cry arose from the crew. 

The' old passenger — who until this 
moment had stood motionless — sprang 
forward more swiftly than all those mad 
swirls. He had seized a bale of the paper 
money, and at the risk of being crushed 
succeeded in throwing it between the 
wheels of the carronade, 

The bale had the effect of a plug. A 
pebble-may block a log; a branch some- 
times changes the course of an aval- 


opportunity, thrust his iron bar between 
the spokes of. the back wheels. Pitch- 
ing forward, the. cannon stepped; and 
the man, using his bar for a lever, 
rocked it backward and forward. The 
heavy mass upset, with the resonant 
sound of a bell that crashes in its fall. 
The man, reeking with perspiration, 


.threw himself-upon it, and passed the 


slip-noose of the tiller-rope around the 
neck of the defeated monster. 

The combat was ended. The man 
had conquered. The ant had overcome 
the mastodon;: the pygmy had impris- 
oned the thunderbolt. 

The soldiers and sailors applauded. 

The crew ryshed forward with chains 
and cables, and in an instant the cap- 
non was secured. ' 

Saluting the passenger, the gunner 
exclaimed, — 

“Sir, you have saved my life!” 

The old man had resumed his im- 
passible attitude, and made no reply. 

The man had conquered; but it might 
be affirmed that the cannon also had 
gained a victory. Immediate shipwreck 
was averted; but the corvette was still 
in danger. The injuries the ship had sus- 
tained seemed irreparable. However im- 
portant it might be for the corvette to 
avoid observation, the care for its imme- 
diate safety was still more imperative. 
They were obliged to light the deck 
with lanterns placed at intervals along 
the sides, aa 

While the crew made haste with their 
temporary repairs on the. gun-deck, 
stopping the leaks and setting up the 
cannons that had escaped uninjured, the 
old passenger returned to the deck. 

He stood leaning against the main- 
mast, 

He had taken no notice of what was 
going on in the ship. The Chevalier de 
la Vieuville had drawn up the marines 
on either side of the main-mast, and at 


_a signal-whistle of the boatswain the 


sailors, who had been busy in the rig- 
ging, stood up on the yards. Count 
Boisberthelot approached the passenger. 
The captain was followed by a man 
who, haggard and panting, with his 
dress in disorder, still wore on his cour- 
tenance an expression of combat. 

It was the gunner who had so oppor- 
tunely displayed his power as_a tamer 
of monsters, and gained the victory over 
the cannon. . 

The count made a military salute to 
the old man in the peasant garb, and 
said: “Here is the man, general.” 

The. gunner, with downcast eyes, 
stood erect in a military attitude. 

“General,” resumed Count Boisberthe 
lot, “considering what this. man has 
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verso 2 duty per 
Mere “| think so, replied ‘the old man. 
- Pitch. “Be so good as to give your orders, 
sl Shad resumed Boisberthelot. ' 

‘eee “It is for you to give them; you are 
d. The the captain. : 

BR “But you are the general,” answered 
its fall Boisberthelot; y 
ration The old man looked at the gunner. 
sed the “Step forward,” he said. e 

iadtithe The gunner advanced a step. 

: Turning to Count Boisberthelot, the 
old man removed’ the cross of Saint 
Louis from the captain’s breast, and 
fastened it on the jacket of the gunner. 


he sailors cheered, and the marines I . 
Coal arms as demonstrated by this sprinter 


lauded. Then pointing to the bewildered gun- in top speed. Note these irhpor- 
1 chains HR ver he added: tant points (1) full stretch 
he can- “Now let the man be shot!” stride, (2) straight drive- 

Stupor took the place of applause. / “Want to be a Track Cham- off from rear leg, (3) high 

Then, amid a tomb-like silence, the pion?” asks Leo Johnson, na- knee lift, (4) forceful arm ac- 
old man, raising his voice, said: — tionally famous track coach, ~_ tion, (5) full body lean, (6) toes 
ay re ‘The ship-has been endangered by University of Illinois. “Natural _ pointed straight for extra drive. 

an act of -earelessness, and may even ; 

eply. yet be lost. It is all the same whether 
it might HF one be at sea or face to face with the 
Iso had HF enemy. A*ship at sea is like an army in 
ipwreck HM hattle. The tempest, though unseen, is 
vas still BF ever present; the sea is an° ambush. 
had Sus- HH Death is the fit penalty for every fault 
ver Im- Hi committed when facing the enemy. 


ve man 
ercome 
impris- 


speed often isn’t enoygh. You 
need to work on champion form 


gunner 


vette to MP Courage must be rewarded and _negli- 
S imme- H-gence be punished.” 
erative. These words fell one after the other 


re deck HM slowly and- gravely, with-a certain im-| “One of the most important parts of any good 


Is along placable rhythm, like the strokes of the training program is eating the right kinds of 
th thei diene Meee hinged See at the! foods,” says champion coach Johnson. “Eat 
ples eo as three square meals every day, and start that im- 


in-deck, “Do your duty!” i i ‘ 
up te The rid See MetRoie: Wewiaee Mhaciie the portant first meal with lots of Wheaties—‘Break- 


red, the IMB cross of Saint ‘Louis bowed. his head, fast of Champions.’ Wheaties with plenty of 

ack. and at-& sign of Count. Boisberthelot milk and fruit furnish_nourishment every ath- 

e main- J two sailors went down to:the gun-deck, | lete can use to help make him a real winner. I 

and presently returned bringing the like*to see an athlete get widely known, im- 

hat was Hi hammock-shroud. The two sailors were| portant nourishment. And that’s just what you Lzo JOHNSON =] 
alier de # accompanied by the shin’s «chaplain, get from those whole wheat flakes, Wheaties. © Famous Track Coach 
marines @j who since the departure had been en-} Get ’em every morning.” University of Illinois 

. gaged in saying eg in the officers’ E 
ain the Mi quarters. A sergeant detachec from the| — ee kf * 
the rig- MB ranks twelve’ soldiers, whom ‘he’ ar- Brea ast oO 
_ Count H¥ ranged in two rows, six men in a rew. wer e 9 
ssengel. Mi The gunner placed himself between the oar Ch am pions 

a ma) @ two lines. The-chaplain, holding a cruci- ack ; 
vith his ## fix, advanced and took his place beside ere meee 
is coun Hi the man. “March!” came from the lips a SS ee 
wa of the sergeant; and the platoon’ slowly Z Ate ‘sane Py MILLS, INC. ; 
> oppor’ HF moved towards the bow, followed by 

a tamer Hi two sailors carrying the shroud. 
ory over A gloomy silence fell on the corvette. 
In the distance a hurricane was blow- 
ing. A few moments later, a report 
echoed through the gloom; one flash, 
and all wag still, Then came-the splash 
st eyes, Hof a body falling into the water. . Print name and address plainly. Address: 
>, —__ img “with Wheaties new sports books, Wheaties, Library of Sports, Dept. 75, 
‘sberthe- Reprinted from Ninety-Three by Victor| | Track events book by Leo Johnson. Field | Minneapolis, 15, Minnesota: Enclose only 
ori ties Ugo. a events book by Tom Jones, Univer- one Wheaties box top and 10c for two 
han Ne ae _sity of Wisconsin coach. Send today.  32-page books: Offer expires Jan. 1,1946. 
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Counting the. Cost 


O'Reilly went to the doctor and told 
him of his inability to get any sleep, 
due to business worries. The doctor sug- 
gested that he count sheep. Next day, 
O'Reilly came back more bedraggled 
than the day before. “Didn’t you count 
sheep?” asked the doctor. “Ill tell you 
what happened,” said O’Reilly. “I count- 
ed up to 10,000 sheep. And all of a sud- 
den I find myself buying them. I sent 
the sheep to the shearers; the shearers 
sent the wool to the manufacturer's; the 
manufacturer sent the wool to the weav- 
er; the weaver sent it back to the whole- 
saler; the wholeSaler sold it back to me; 
I sold it to the retailer; I lost $6,000 on 
the deal; and I-couldn’t sleep the rest 
of the night!” 


Harry Hershfield in Magazine Digest 
Musical Mileage 


During one of his rehearsals in New 
York’s Radio City recently, Arturo Tos- 
canini was dissatisfied with the playing 


\ 


~ 


of a passage for the French horn section 
of the orchestra. He broke off abruptly. 
“This is no good,” he shouted. “You 
must sound as if-coming from far, far 
away.” Tne horns tried again, but the 
maestro was not pleased. “No, no, much 
farther away;” he told them again. The 
third time the musicians really did their 
utmost to produce the desired effect. 
Toscanini listened carefully, and then 
interrupted: “Oh no, not that far away, 
— just Brooklyn.” 


J. H. Newmark in Magazine Digest 


All for Naught - 


The British battleship Warspite was 
on convoy duty ina special run. An ad- 
miral, standing on-the bridge of a 
nearby cruiser, watched the Warspite’s 


~ progress and then sent a message to its 


skipper: “How many knots are you do- 
ing?” ... The skipper of the battleship 
dictated the reply: “Nineteen knots.” 
The signal officer who was to send. the 
message became nervous and made it 
“naught” instead of “knots.” The ad- 
miral received ‘this report — one, nine, 
naught — studied the startling message 
that the Warspite was doing 190 knots 
an hour, and sent this reply: “Congratu- 
lations. Circle thé fleet three times and 
take off.” 


Leonard Lyons in N. Y. Post 
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To live most happily and 
usefully in the Air Age... 


HE ocean of air has no 

boundaries this side of 
heaven. It is navigable to the 
four corners of the earth. Cit- 
ies and countries once sepa- 
rated by.days and months are 
now but hours apart. The 
natural wealth of remote 
hinterlands... Northwest Can- 
ada...Central Africa...Matto 
Grosso... Western Asia... lies 
ready for cevelopment by 
men who fly. 

Air transport changes the 
world, deeply and quickly. 
What we have seen is noth- 
ing to what we shall see after 
peace comes, Exchange of 
goods, culture and ideas will 
be incredibly speeded by the 


transport which is not slowed 
by boundaries. oceans or 
mountain ranges. 

Man needs to be prepared 
for a changed world. New 
education is called for—on 
Aviation and the sciences, 
economics and sociology 
which will be so profoundly 
affected by flight. 

* x * 
School officials, principals and 
teachers throughout the coun- 
try are developing courses 
which will help our future 
citizens to live most bappily 
and usefully in the Air Age. 
Link engineers are preparing 
educational materials and de- 
vices which will expedite this 


Link Aviation Deviees. Ine.” 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


Makers of Link Trainers, Aviation Sextants, Navigation Instru- 
wents and other devices contributing to the safety of flight. 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscri 
tion or Advertising to SCHOLASTIC, 220 
42d Street, New York 17. N. Y. 
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The electronic altimeter tells the pilot he is exactly 10,000 feet above the valley floor—safe flying. 


THOUSAND ON THE NOSE, JOE | 


SITTING PRETTY 4 






FOR WAR TODAY... PEACE TOMORROW 


New electronic altimeter tells pilots exactly 
how high they are regardless of weather! 


pe A NAVY FIGHTER PILOT coming 
in for a landing on the deck of your 
carrier. It’s dark—and yet you must know 
your altitude exactly as you make your 


approach. 

To make it easy for you, Uncle Sam 
has equipped your plane with a new- 
type electronic altimeter. With this in- 
sttument you can know, to within a 
matter of inches, how high you are above 
your flight deck. You pre-set your alti- 
meter to tell you when you axe at 
the right altitudes you must have 
at the different stages required for 

proper landing. Then, as you 
reach these altitudes, colored lights 
on vour instrument panel flash on 
in sequence. Setting her down is 

hae just that much easier: your 
flectronic altimeter is not only ac- 
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INER FUELS 


curate but fully automatic. And there’s 
no guesswork! 


When Victory is won, you can be sure 
peacetime aviation will depend on the 
electronic altimeter, too. It will provide 
far greater safety when flying over moun- 
tainous terrain for example, and when 
making emergency landings—because it 
is not affected by changes in barometric 
pressure which always accompany 
changes in weather conditions, 





FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 


Flying Facts... 


Santos Dumont, Brazilian aviator, 
achieved the then astounding altitude 
of three feet in his plane in 1906. 


Today’s Superfortress flies at an un- 
disclosed ceiling, but many miles 
above the earth’s surface. 


Charles Lindbergh flew the North At- 
lantic, a distance of 3,605 miles, in 
33 hours and 39 minutes, in 1927. 


In December, 1944, a Canadian 
Mosquito plane flew the North At- 
lantic in 6 hours and 8 minutes. 


The record-breaking performance of 
the Superfortress and the Mosquito 
Bomber are made possible by super 
fuels of greater power than 100 oc- 
tane gasoline. Shell Research has led 
in the development of these fuels. 






SHELL OIL COMPANY, Incorporated 








WHEN AAghways are Ahapty ways KGAIN 


When a fellow puts his uniform in mothballs and slips on those 
loose, easy civvies . . . that’s comfort. 

When he and the lady he loves discover a velvet bank overlooking 
a river that runs all silver in the sunset—a place to dream those 
old happy dreams . . . that’s Heaven! 

Hard months of war may lie ahead but, with final victory, 
Greyhound intends to help make a lot of those dreams come true 
for a lot of fighters—both in and out of uniform. 

Today it must be all hard work and sacrifice if we're to win 
the last tough battle. 

Then, in a better tomorrow, the great highways of America will 
re-introduce us all to the land we love. Let’s speed that day! 


GREYHOUND 
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Super-Coaches Like This One 


will roll along the highways of 
America in the good days to come. 
Greyhound will again pioneer in 
their design and operation—and 
that means tops in comfort, 
scenic enjoyment. 
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CLASSROOM MATERIALS ON FRANCE 


(A more complete list of books and articles may be obtained from Scholastic Service Bureau) 


poks 


Gravediggers of. France, by Pertinax 
Doubleday, $6.00). Story of the fall of 
ance by a famous French journalist. 
The Road Back to Paris, by A. J. 
ebling (Doubleday, $3.00). A _ re- 
rter’s personal experiences since 1939. 
They Speak for a Nation, edited by 
e Curie, Philippe Barres, Raoul de 
ussy de Sales (Doubleday, $2.00). 
cerpts from letters of French men 
d women in occupied and unoccupied 
ance and in the colonies. 
Paris Underground, by Etta Shiber 
Scribner, $2.50). American woman 
orks with the underground, is con- 
mned to death, and imprisoned for 
ee years. 
Flight to Arras, by Antoine de Saint 
kupery (Reynal, $2.75). Poetic ac- 
bunt of the flyer’s reconnaissance flight 
er the German lines. 
Yours Is the Earth, by Margaret Vail 
ippincott, $3.00). Life in France and 
ight to America of an American wom- 
married to a Frenchman, and her 
ild. 
The Truth About De Gaulle, by An- 
é Riveloup (Arco, $1.00). Brief biog- 
phy by man who organized one of 
st underground movements in France. 
France, by Pierre Maillaud (Oxford, 
.25). Causes of her defeat and meas- 
es necessary for her future security. 
Paris France, by Gertrude Stein 
Scribner, $1.75). Impressions from 
r life in France from 1900 to the fall 
Paris. 


ugazine Articles 


“Patriot’s Notebook,” by J. Kosael 

ation, January 22, 1944. 

“Struggle for a New France,” by 
inifred N. Hadsel, Foreign Policy Re- 
rts, July 15, 1944, 

“Plea for France,” Vercors, Life, No- 

mber 6, 1944. 

“Republic of Silence,” J. P. Sartre, 
nslated by L. Kirstein, Atlantic, De- 
ber, 1944. 

Dynamic Temper of the New 
nce,” R. Daniell, N. Y. Times Maga- 
é, October 1, 1944. 

‘De Gaulle and the Resistance,” F. 
chwey, Nation, Nov. 25, 1944. 
‘France: Key to Europe,” H. H. F. 
lau, New Republic, Nov. 13, 1944. 
‘French Labor Movement: From Re- 
ance to Reconstruction,” P. Vignaux, 
imonweal, Dec. 15, 1944. 

De Gaulle Challenges the Future,” 
L. Shirer, Collier’s, Feb. i "45. 


The following 16mm. sound films and 
others are obtainable from France For- 
ever, 587 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Address your request to the attention 
of Dr. S. Schiffrin. The only charge is 
cost of mailing film. 

Liberation of Paris. Running time, 
32 minutes. People taking up arms and 
driving out Nazi invaders. 

The Men of the Maquis. Running 
time 9 minutes. Lives of the F.F.I. in 
their secret camp, filmed during the 
German occupation. 

General De Gaulle — Soldier of 
France. Running time 20 minutes. Wel- 
come of French people from his landing 
at Bayeux to his trimpha! entry into 
Paris. 

Next Time We See Paris. Running 
time 10 minutes. Musical, illustrating 
two French songs: “Si Tu Vas a Paris” 
(underground favorite), and “Sur les 
Quais du Vieux Paris.” 

Infantrymen of the Sky. Running 
time, 20 minutes. French paratroopers 
training in an English RAF camp. 


Poster and Pamphlet Materials 


The following are samples of mate- 
rials available to teachers or students 
from French Press & Information Serv- 
ice, 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y.. 
without charge. (They ask that requests 
for pamphlets in quantity for an entire 
group be sent in by one pupil for the 
class. ) 


For Teachers (one to each only): 
Colored Posters: 

“The French Underground.” Diagram 
chart of organization and activities from 
its beginning to establishment of provi- 
sional government. , 


“This is France —’One ot the United - 


Nations.” Pictures of people and coun- 
try with charts of production, industry, 
agriculture, commerce. 

“A Tous Les Francais.” A reprint of 
De Gaulle’s speech from London after 
the fall of France. 


Picture Exhibits: 
Collections of large photographs 
showing French people and their part 
in the war, may be borrowed from the 
French Press and Information Service 


Pamphlets and other publications: 

“Free France,” published semi-month 
ly, gives excellent current and hack 
ground information. Illustrated. 

“France and the War.” by A French- 


3-T 
man, discusses causes for defeat and the 
future of France. 

“Fighting France,” compiled and 
edited by Andre Morize. Facts and doc- 


uments on De Gaulle and French re- 
sistance. 
Pamphlets Available to Pupils 

“De Gaulle Leads French Resistance.” 
Biographical sketch of De Gaulle, land, 
sea and air activities, relations with 
other nations, political aims. 

“Resistance — Liberation,” _ pictures 
from film made by the underground, 
and speeches of French leaders. 


Recordings 

Decca Album No. 377 (five 12-inch 
double faced records, price $5.77) is a 
collection of French writings on the 
principles of democracy, read by Charles 
Boyer. Includes Voltaire, Rousseau, 
LaFayette, Danton, Clemenceau, De 
Gaulle, and four other French leaders. 


Sources of Other Materials 

French Press and Information Serv- 
ice, 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

Services Culturels, French Consulate, 
610 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

The U. S. French Institute, 22 E. 
60th St., N. Y. C. 

French Chamber of Commerce, 4 E. 
Saad St.. N.Y. C. 

American Relief of France, 457 Mad- 
ison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Materials on 
Transportation 


“Highway Transportation on Parade,” 
pictorial strip with folder of lesson sug- 
gestions distributed by the Greyhound 
Bus Corporation, Room 200, 113 St 
Clair Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

“*This Bus for the Airport:’ A Small- 
Town Shuttle,” Business Week, Novem- 
ber 18, 1944. 

“Double-deck Cargo Plane Designed 
tor Postwar Use,” Science News Letter, 
October 14, 1944. 

“More Streamliners: Railroad Men 
Planning New Trains to Meet Compe 
tition,” Business Week, Nov. 25, ’44. 

“Air Age Transportation,” by W. F 
Ogburn, Survey Graphic, Feb., 1945. 

“Car That Runs on Air,” Popular Me- 
chanics, February, 1945. 

“Tomorrow's Vehicles,” 
American, February, 1945. 

Advancing America, by Merrill Deni- 


Scientific 


_son (Dodd, $3.00). Drama of transpor- 


tation and communication. 
A History of Travel in America, by 
Seymour Dunbar (Tudor, $2.95). 
Trains, by Marquis James (Blue Rib- 
bon Books, $1.00). Development of 
railroads in America from early begin- 
nings to streamline era. 








Here are three “helping hands” from the pen 
of SCHOLASTIC’s own Gay Head, for today’s 
busy teacher. These inexpensive booklets can 
aid you in guiding students who come to you 
with problems like: 





“How can I get into the 

swim of school doings?” 
Teacher's answer: ‘‘There are some good suggestions in 
‘HI There, High School.’ ’’ (This handbook is a store of 
information on study habits, getting into school activities. 
ete. Pocket-size, cartoon features.) 


Single copy—20c. In orders of 10 or more, con 15C 


“We'd like to start a teen- fv) 


but HOW?” 


Teacher's answer: ““The teen-age center described in ‘Boy 
dates Girl’ shows how it’s done.’’ (This, plus 32 pages 
of discussions on jobs, family relationships, ete. Size 8% 
in. x 11 in. 


age center, 


gay illustrations.) 


Single copy—t5e. In orders of 10 or more, each— 10c 


“I guess we're too young to % 
help on the home-front.” “& 


Teacher’s answer: “Mercy no! Just look at what Junior 
Hi-schoolers Bib and Tuck are doing.”” (18 lively adven- 
tures of the energetic “Tucker Kids,”’ featuring ideas for 
home-front drives, helping war workers, tales from the 
fighting fronts. etc. Size 8% in. x 11 in., 32 pages, illus- 
trations.) 


Single copy—t5Se. in orders of 10 or more, each— 1 Oc 
Order these booklets for your classes today. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me the following booklets : 
enclose $____ 
—_copies of “Hi There, High School’ 
copies of ‘Boy dates Girl’ 
il copies of “Bib and Tuck Stories’ 


Name 





Address 





School 





City — 








A Tool for Diagnosing 
Unsatisfactory Achievement 


F WE accept what so-called popular 

writers and lecturers tell the public — 
yes, and conventions of teachers, too — 
this is the way teachers handle the chil- 
dren of John Q. Public. The quarter has 
ended, and a much misunderstood pupil 
has received his report card from a most 
un-understanding teacher. The pupil 
has received a failing mark. Why? Oh, 
that’s easy, say the writers and lectur- 
ers: instead of finding out what is wrong 
with young John, the teachers have 
failed him because he “wasn’t interest- 
ed, couldn’t get the subject, wouldn’t 
work.” 

You and I know that while there may 
be such cases, they are not typical. But 
you and I know, too, that many of our 
pupils are not living up to their meas- 
ured abilities and aptitudes. We have 
spent much time and effort trying to 
diagnose these problems, to prescribe 
remedial treatment and follow it up to 
see how it worked. Many times, as we 
tried to discover what might be wrong 
and what to do next, we were a bit per- 
plexed. We wished we had a tool handy 
for the job. 

University High School, in Eugene, 
Oregon, has developed a very useful 
tool for helping pupils to gain full, sat- 
isfactory achievement. It is a report 
form (reproduced below) unique in two 
ways. There is a section for the pupil 
to fill out. Here he tells why he thinks 
he has done unsatisfactory work. Also, 
he signs the report along with the 
teacher. This is valuable, because the 
pupil can see that he and the teacher 
are working as a team. 

This tool offers each teacher a valu- 
able opportunity to analyze the pupil’s 
unsatisfactory achievement in a rela- 
tively objective manner. Suppose she 
checks “Inability to read and compre- 
hend.” An Iowa Silent Reading Test, 
which she can administer, score, and 
interpret, will quickly show the pupil's 
rate of reading and his level of com- 
prehension. 

Or suppose she checks “Lack of in- 
terest.” This makes her alert for circum- 
stances under which interest is lacking, 
and she jots down exact observations. 
She is helped to find the real nature of 
the difficulty. She may discover that she 
has been a contributing factor — or that 
something has been bothering him. 


By FRANKLIN R. ZERAN 


Scholastic Vocational Editor 


“Inattentiveness during class discus. 
sions” may be caused by worry over 
home conditions, worry over physical 
conditions, inability to see or hear well, 
desire for attention — or other reasons, 

Checking and filling in this or any 
similar form as a mere formality is val- 
ueless — a waste of time. Only when 
forms are filled out thoughtfully and 
used as tools for counseling do they 
become valuable. That is my reason for 
offering this tool to you so that you may 
be a more valuable member of your 
guidance team — and do a better job of 
teaching. 


Report of Unsatisfactory Work in 





(subject) 


Date 





Pupil’s name 


I. Student’s reasons for dging unsatis- 





factory work: 


II. Teacher’s opinion as to reasons for 
unsatisfactery work (check): 
—a. Lack of interest 
—pb. Frequent absence from class 
—c. Failure to turn in assignments 
on time 
—d. Lack of desirable study habits 
—e. Inability to express himself 
—f. Inability to read and compre- 
hend 
Inability to follow directions 
Inattentiveness during class 
Discourtesy 
Failure in punctuality 
Failure in preparing assignments 


——g. 
aol, 
—i. 
aoe | 
pial 
{lI. Observed place of greatest weak: 
ness (check applicable items): 
—a. Unit tests 
—b.. Daily tests 
—c. Assignments —daily * —long 
.—d Group activities 
—e. Class discussions 
—f. Oral reports 
—g. Basic skills: —reading —writ- 
P ing —spelling, etc. 
—h. General background for course 
IV. Suggestions made by teacher for 
improvement: 
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